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Improving Stock 


By Milton H. Stricker, Annandale, N. J. 
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Recently I have been accused of 
wheezing too much about improv- 
ing stock but offering no method 
that the average beekeeper can use 
to improve his stock. Perhaps I 
have been too interested in the idea 
without offering an adequate “Show 
to”’. 

Here is a plan worked out in the 
past six years that has given better 
stock, helped contro] swarming, and 
resulted in better yields. I offer 
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Yard with single-story colonies 
in back of “parent” co’onies. 





this system not as what you should 
do (perhaps the honey flow in the 
reader’s area will not allow such a 
system), but as a step that might be 
used. Or, perhaps this article will 
offer you a clue for your own par- 
ticular improvement program which 
may become even more successful 
than this system. 

To best use this beekeeping meth- 
od, it would be well to have an in- 
tensive spring nectar flow, then a 
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month or so of little nectar, or per- 
haps even dearth, and then the 
main flow, such as happens in the 
northwestern area of New Jersey. 
Colonies build up well on the early 
spring flow, begin to gather well, 
even storing some surplus during 
fruit blooming time usually in late 
April or early May. This honey 
though often sold as apple blossom, 
really comes from the early dande- 
lion. Colonies work voraciously on 
this flower and often reach remark- 
able population peaks. Then sud- 
denly there is no more honey. Field 
workers are idle. They hang out- 
side, feeling lost, their only duty to 
attack the beekeeper as he prys up 
the cover of a colony. 

No matter how many supers are 
applied, no matter how young the 
queen or how much foundation is 
offered, there will be some swarm- 
ing. If the beekeeper is so unfortu- 
nate as to own a stock that is cursed 
with ‘“over-swarming-ability”, he 
will lose many swarms and when the 
main honey flow arrives, the colo- 
nies will be lacking in everything 
that makes a colony gather that 
record-breaking surplus that every 
beekeeper dreams of. 

Such a dearth lasts in this area 
until the early part of June when 
the tulip poplar trees begin bloom- 
ing, usually offering an abundance 
of dark red nectar. Then the sweet 
clovers, white and yellow, offer their 
nectar until, and sometimes after, 
the upland sumac (rhus glabra) of- 
fers its green and pungent nectar. 

If, as the tulip begins to yield, 
the colony is at capacity morale, a 
prosperous month awaits it, and if 
climatic conditions are favorable, a 
bumper crop awaits the beekeeper. 
The summer of 1949 was such a 
year and those colonies that were 
large enough to do so, gathered un- 
believable crops. Some of these 
yields made beekeepers afraid to 
report them at bee meetings because 
they would seem so much like fish 
stories to beekeepers in other sec- 
tions of the State. 

But how to conserve this colony 
strength when it is most needed? 
How to keep the colony from 
swarming? There is an operation 
that will do this and enable the bee- 
keeper to improve his stock at the 
same time. 

Early Colony Inspection Important 

In your first early spring inspec- 
tion, that inspection after winter 
that is of more value than any sub- 
sequent inspection, look for the us- 
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ual things such as disease, lack of 
stores, etc. Add one more to your 
list and as you examine each brood 
pattern, nominate some of the bet- 
ter layers as your breeding stock. 

Immediately the beginners, and 
some of the older beekeepers, too, 
will say that they can’t evaluate 
stock that way. It can be done and 
relatively simply. If you know ab- 
solutely nothing about art, you can 
pick your favorite picture by the 
one that looks the best to you. You 
may use the same system here. Pick 
the colony that looks the best to 
you. After all, this is only the be- 
ginning; your breeding program 
will automatically improve just as 
your stock will improve as you work 
at it. Improving your stock is not 
a job that can be accomplished over- 
night. It is a career, but each year 
will bring you closer to your goal 
and each year will result in better 
yields. Perfection does not have to 
be reached to give you a crop better 
than your neighbor’s. Each year 
brings its own rewards. 

If you wish, when you are select- 
ing the best breeders that you have, 
select those that produced the most 
the previous year and of these, se- 
lect those that wintered the best. 
This will give you a beginning. Each 
succeeding year of stock improve- 
ment will bring you closer to those 
bees you’ve always wanted. 

If you have a flow like the one 
just mentioned, it would be wise to 
pile on an extra super or two to 
catch this early dandelion flow and 
do not be afraid to over-super since 
the next inspection will provide for 
the extras. 

When the apple trees are in full 
bloom, colonies are imspected for 
disease, and in doing so, if a colony 
has ten or more standard frames 
solid with brood at that time (aver- 
age for this area), the whole colony 
is reversed, meaning that its entrance 
which was facing south, now faces 
north. A bottom board is placed 
upon the original stand or location 
and a standard hive body is placed 
upon it. In the hive body is placed 
a frame or two of honey, a frame of 
pollen, and a frame of eggs with 
bees adhering from one of the pre- 
vious selected breeder colonies. Be 
sure the queen is not located on this 
frame. The remainder of the hive 
body may be filled with empty comb 
(not foundation), or it may be left 
vacant as you choose. Cover with 
a metal cover and proceed to the 
next colony. 
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As for the breeder colonies, if 
many frames of brood are taken 
from them, they should not be re- 
versed, but left to be managed in the 
usual way, since the removal of 
brood and bees will probably weak- 
en the colony so it will not need 
any special management for swarm 
control. If so many frames are sub- 
tracted that it leaves the colony too 
weak to build up for the honey flow, 
it is still a good investment, since 
every colony in your apiary is now 
raising a queen from your choice 
stock. 


Colony united without leav- 
ing back’ entrance. Bees 
are working around finding 
the front entrance Back 
entrance would alleviate this. 


That is exactly what is happening 
in the one-story nucleus you have 
just made. The young bees cling- 
ing to the frame of eggs plus the 
young bees that were in the air when 
you switched the origina] colony, 
will begin to draw cells, and with 
the impetus of the nectar and pollen 
brought in by the old field bees, 
these will be cells par excellence. 
If vour results equal mine, you'll 
find the resulting queens better than 
any others you have ever bought or 
raised. It is not only the fact that 
these are from your best stock, but 
also, the method in which they are 
raised that makes them incompar- 
able. 

Dividing Colony a Swarm 
Control Measure 

As for the colony that originally 
occupied the place the nuc now oc- 
cupies, it has lost its field force, and 
its young bees have now been put 
to work as fielders and the conges- 
tion in the hive has been relieved. 
There will be no more trouble with 
swarming. No check on this colony 
will be necessary until the beginning 
of the main flow. 

Checking the nuc for food supplies 
is the only attention the smaller 
colony needs and this routine check- 
ing should not be started until the 
second week after making. By all 
means do not select or crush any 
cells as the bees can do it far better 
than the beekeeper! 

In this particular area, the nucs 
are usually made about a month and 
a half ahead of the tulip poplar flow 
which begins about the second week 
of June. By this time, the young 
queen is laying well and though this 
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little colony will not have many 
bees, the brood pattern will tell you 


that things are going well. Now it 
will be necessary to know your own 
special area and your own special 
honey flow. In this vicinity, the ad- 
vent of the incoming tulip nectar is 
the start of the next bee manipula- 
tion. The colonies are inspected and 
if both the nuc and the parent colo- 
ny (remember, they are now located 
back to back), are found free from 
disease, the two should be reunited. 
The parent should be turned around 
to its one time original position, a 
few extra supers piled upon it and 
the nuc with its bees and laying 
queen should be placed upon the 
top of the pile. Place the cover on 
the now skyscraper colony. Leave 
a slight back entrance by sliding the 
supers forward on the bottom board 
to catch the incoming field bees. 
Uniting and Adding Supers 
When it is time for the unifica- 
tion, many variations may be prac- 
ticed. You may wish to smoke both 
units and place the nuc directly over 
the original brood nest. This way, 
the older queen in the lower tiers 
will be killed sooner and thus speed 
up the whole operation. If this 
method is used, supers may be add- 
ed without trouble to the top of the 
pile during the ensuing honey flow. 
But, I find it simplest to add two 
or three standards to the original 
colony which is in three or four, 
then add the nuc to the top. Colo- 
nies now stand about seven stories 
high and this will be all the supers 
and attention necessary for the hon- 
ey flow. Here it would be in order 


(Continued on page 119) 
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April — These two colonies are all 
set for the main honey flow which 


will soon follow. They are receiving 
their spring treatment of sulfa. 


October — This colony has been given 
its winter stores and is being fed the 
fall treatment of su/fa. 


Producing Honey in Northern Virginia 


By Palmer Fletcher, Vienna, Va. 


Ever since I was a young lad in 
my early teens, the hive and its bees 
have had a fascination for me. My 
first colony was purchased for me 
by my father from an old neighbor- 
hood beekeeper, for five dollars. I 
can still remember our going after 
them. It was in mid-winter and 
snow was on the ground. We went 
ina sled. I still remember the looks 
of that hive. It was “home-made” 
out of finished lumber and I was 
thrilled with it. Being a cold day 
the bees were not flying, but the old 
man assured us they were in there 
all right. My father paid for the 
bees and we loaded them on our 
sled, and took them home. How I 
longed for a warm day so I could 
watch them fly. Eventually it came, 
and it was here I learned my first 
lesson and received my first disap- 
pointment, for behold, not a live bee 
was to be found in the hive! My 
father, no doubt, sensed my disap- 
pointment which I’m sure was visi- 
ble, for as soon as he found others 
for sale he purchased not one but 
two colonies for me. Since then I 
have always had a few colonies with 
the exception of a few years when 
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all my colonies were killed by feul 
brood. 

I keep bees for two reasons: First, 
as I have said, they have a fascina- 
tion for me. I just love to sit by a 
hive and watch and listen to them 
working. Their eternal industrious- 
ness, their steady going and coming, 
to know what they are doing to plant 
life in the form of pollinizing the 
flowers, to know something of the 
organization within the hive, how 
they divide up the work, their ex- 
actness, their cleanliness, and all 
the other things one learns by ob- 
serving and reading about them 
from current literature, just cap- 
tures my imagination. 

In the second place, I keep bees 
to supply my family with a whole- 
some and healthful sweet. We have 
four children averaging in age from 
thirteen to eight years. I can count 
on the fingers of one hand all the 
cavities that have come in their 
teeth. I attribute one of the chief 
factors for this to the fact that they 
have been supplied with honey as 
their chief source of sweet. My 
wife uses it on everything which re- 
quires sweetening. Even our ‘‘home- 
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made” ice cream is sweetened with 
honey. 

So I come to my plan for pro- 
ducing this healthful and wonderful 
product in Northern Virginia. I am 
not presenting it as the best plan, it 
is just my plan. Like the great ma- 
jority of the citizens living in the 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan 
area, I am employed by the govern- 
ment. If my livlihood depended on 
producing honey I probably would 
revise it entirely. But that is an- 
other story. 

The main honey flow in this sec- 
tion begins early in the season, about 
the tenth of May and_ extends 
through most of June. Our main 
flow comes from the bloom of the 
tulip (poplar) tree and is followed 
immediately by the clover bloom. 
It is therefore imperative that the 
bees are at full strength not later 
than the tenth of May. To bring 
this about we must go back to the 
fall before. About the middle of 
October I get my colonies ready for 
winter. Of course, the winters are 
mild in this area and winter pack- 
ing is unnecessary. Good tight 
single-walled hives are all that is 
needed in the way of protection. 

My chief concern is making sure 
that each colony goes into winter 
with ample stores. I winter my 
bees in two full-depth supers, the 
top one acting as a food chamber. 
Of course, I feel better if I know 
each colony is headed with a pro- 
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lific queen. I also do one other 
thing. I place in the entrance of 
each hive a Boardman feeder and I 
feed each hive a gallon of sugar 
syrup containing one tablet of sul- 
fathiazole. It seems from my read- 
ing of current bee literature that 
the arguments point in favor of sulfa 
as a preventive for American foul 
brood. I am not debating the merits 
or demerits of this drug. I have 
faith in it and I use it as described. 


I do not disturb my bees from this 
time until the middle of March. If 
the urge comes to me to do some- 
thing with my hobby I get things 
ready for the coming season such as 


This shows one of my hives being 

operated for comb honey. This pic- 

ture illustrates the position of the 

queen excluder ones the main honey 
low. 


preparing supers, painting hives, etc. 

With the coming of the middle of 
March the bees are already gather- 
ing pollen from the early bloom. I 
give them another feeding of sulfa- 
thiazole in the same way it was done 
in the fall. Since brood rearing is 
already in progress the spring feed- 
ing of the drug will protect the 
brood which soon will be emerging. 
I set a super or two of drawn combs 
over a queen excluder on the two- 
story hive. Last March I noticed 
after doing this that the ground in 
front of the hives was littered with 
dead drones. It evidently discour- 
aged them from swarming. In the 
past two seasons I have had only 
one swarm. As the main honey flow 
progresses I watch them carefully 
to see that they have plenty of drawn 
combs in which to store the surplus 
honey. 

Of course, as can be observed, I 
operate my colonies chiefly for ex- 
tracted honey. I produce enough 
comb honey for our table, especially 
when hot biscuits are served, or 
when guests are being entertained. 
Honey in the comb looks better to 
me than extracted honey and some- 
how I feel a little more like a keep- 
er of bees when I can see comb hon- 
ey on the table. 

Removing Surplus Honey 

As soon as the honey is well cap- 
ped. usually the first days of July, 
I take off all supers above the queen 
excluder. I then place the queen 
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This is a picture of our four children. They have had honey as their principal source 


of sweet all their lives. 


The two boys on the right are twins. 


Their mother has 


used honey as the sweetening agent in all of their food. 


down in the brood chamber and 
place the queen excluder between 
the brood chamber and the food 
chamber. This is for the purpose of 
preventing the queen from laying 
any more eggs up in the food cham- 
ber. Since the main honey flow is 
now over there is no point in raising 
a large number of bees for the rest 
of the summer. As the brood which 
is already in the food chamber 
emerges, the bees fill the empty 
cells with honey. When all the bees 
have emerged from their cells I take 
off the food chamber and store it 
away for their winter stores for the 
following winter. If it is not full 
I fill it from the supers of surplus 
honey. I have found that if I do not 
restrict the queen at this time all 
the honey in the food chamber will 
be consumed in raising young bees 
for no particular purpose since the 
honey flow is past. As soon as I 
take off the supers of surplus honey 
I extract it and set the extracted su- 
pers back on the hives with the 
queen excluder between them and 
the single brood chamber. This al- 
lows the bees to clean up the ex- 
tracted combs. 

It also keeps them out of the no- 
tion of swarming. It allows for the 
storage of honey from the small flow 
we have in the fall from goldenrod 
and wild aster. I might also add 
the bees keep the empty combs from 
being destroyed by the wax worm. 
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Preparing for Winter 

This brings me back to the middle 
of October, when the cycle will start 
over again. Each colony is supplied 
with its super of honey which, as 
previously stated, has been put away 
expressly for it. The queen excluder 
is removed entirely and this allows 
the queen access to both supers. 
This added honey and additional 
room puts her in the notion of brood 
rearing which supplies the colony 
with young bees to carry the colony 
over the winter. I give them their 
fall feeding of sulfa and thus they 
are put to bed for the winter. 

Last season my colonies produced 
on an average of 137 pounds each. 
This includes the 60 pounds I set 
back on them for winter stores. Each 
hive, then, produced on an average 
of 77 pounds of surplus honey. This 
is not a good average as compared 
with some other sections of our 
country but it is a good average for 
Northern Virginia. 

Beekeeping is a wonderful hobby, 
and one which will give you hours 
of enjoyment. Right now on the 
shelves in my basement are stored 
in quart Mason jars enough honey 
to supply my family with the most 
healthful sweet in the world until 
these little industrious creatures 
have a chance to again replenish 
their stores, and mine, from the 
flowers which God provides, the 
Lord willing. 
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Symphony Number 2 in Bee Major 


By J. Banks Cashion, Shelby, No. Carolina 


Do you love music enough to 
sometimes think of your apiary as 
your orchestra, your bees as the 
musicians, the flowers as the instru- 
ments, the months of the year as the 
four movements of a great sympho- 
ny, and God as the composer? 

Ist Movement (Andante) 
Slow Melodic 

January, February, and March, 
being the first three months of the 
year, make up your first movement. 
You (Beekeeper) as the Conductor 
with your baton (hive tool) in your 
hand, mount the podium and the 
concert begins. The opus starts as 
a slow melody with the French horns 
(alders) furnishing the first excite- 
ment as the pollen carriers rush in 
with their first loads of pollen of 
a new year. The French horns are 
presently joined by the string sec- 
tion (maples) and the excitement is 
stimulated by the first precious 
loads of nectar. The andante seems 
to be gaining momentum when sud- 
denly from out of the north the 
woodwinds (harsh winds and frost) 
appear upon the score to push the 
French horns and string section in- 
to the background, and is presently 
joined by the second violin (late 
snow storms) to gradually bring the 
andante to an ending filled with 
nathos. ; 
2nd Movement (Allegro Moderato) 

Fast and Exciting 

April, May, and June, the second 
movement, is ushered in by the en- 
tire string section (south winds). 
The entire orchestra (aviary) seems 
to take on new life, even the bass 
(drone) begins to appear in volume. 
A bit of Pizzicato is furnished by 
the first violins (virgin queens) as 
they come forth for their first orien- 
tation flights, and a bit of ecstasy is 
experienced when the first violins 
(virgin queens) are joined in unison 
with the bass section (drones) on 
the queens’ nuptial flights. In this 
movement the entire orchestra (wil- 
lows. fruit trees, tulip poplars, holly, 
blackberries, honeysuckle, clovers, 
and persimmons) blend in absolute 
harmony, and produce a perfect flow 
of music (nectar). The theme of 
the second movement can easilv be 
recognized as a Rhapsody in Yellow 
(Italian race of bees) as the swarms 
abscond in wild excitement. The 
second part tapers off to a rather 
slow but sweet ending as the entire 
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orchestra is storing up a surplus of 
mellow tones (finished honey). 


3rd Movement (Allegro Con Brio) 
Fast and Heroic 

July, August, and September, the 
third movement, bursts forth with 
violent thunderstorms (percussion 
section). The string section slowly 
but surely shifts from soft southern 
winds to acres of green cotton fields 
with millions of first violins (lovely 
white blossoms). At this point, the 
entire orchestra and symphony reach 
a glorious climax (cotton nectar 
flow) and here the fate motive 
(drones being pushed out to starve) 
begins to appear, very faint at 
first but growing more pronounced 
throughout the rest of the concert. 
The woodwinds (hurricanes out of 
the south) furnish some anxious 
moments, but second violins (golden- 
rods and early asters) gradually 
dispense with the woodwinds to 
bring the third movement to an ex- 
citing finis. 
4th Movement (Allegro Con Fuco) 

Beginning Fast and Ending 
in Melancholia 

October, November, and Decem- 
ber, the fourth movement, opens as 
the fate motive swells forth in all 
it’s fury. The woodwinds (early 
light frost) blend with the flutes 
(white asters) to produce an anti- 
climax that is not sufficient to dis- 
pense with the fate motive. Be- 
sides this fate motive the fourth 
movement expresses another phase 
of suffering (old field bees beginning 
to die off). It is similar to the melan- 
cholia that comes in the autumn as 
we sit alone. Memories of the pass- 
ing (concert) season crowd upon us. 
We regret the mistakes but we would 
not begin the concert (season) anew 
for we are too weary. As the wood- 
winds (frost) and second violins 
(snow storms) begin to bear down 
from the north. it suddenly dawns 
upon us that the concert (season) 
is about to come to an ending, and 
we again have a feeling of melan- 
cholia. Then, looking around we 
see from our position upon the po- 
dium that the Great Composer. God, 
has sent to the wings new French 
horns (alder. poplar, maple buds), 
in fact. an entire new orchestra (api- 
ary wrapped in snow blanket) to 
assure us of a new and better con- 
cert come spring. 
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Beginning the Hard Way 


By Miss Teresa Bonigut, Avoca, Michigan 


I started out about 10 years ago 
to become a back-lot beekeeper, but 
without much success. My first at- 
tempt was with a nice swarm of 
about 10 pounds which settled on a 
low thorn bush. Not having a hive 
and not knowing where I could get 
one in a hurry I thought I would 
put them into a cardboard box, 
bring them to the house, and then 
put them into a square wooden box 
which I was going to make. The 
bees did not like their cardboard 
home for they stayed only that day 
and night and the next morning left. 
I suppose they would have stayed if 
I had fed them sugar syrup, but not 
knowing one could persuade bees 
to stay by that method I lost the 
swarm. 

The coming spring I sent for some 
bees, hive, and comb foundation, 
but because I again failed to feed 
them on their arrival I lost them the 
following winter. I had only the 
one package and because they ar- 
rived rather late in the spring they 
did not store enough honey to keep 
them through the winter, which I 
now realize was my whole trouble. 

Not wishing to give up but want- 
ing to do my part when help was 
badly needed, I took a job in town 
so gave up the idea of beekeeping 
for the time being. 

Three years ago I again got bee 
fever and spoke to a _ beekeeper 
about getting bees from him but he 
said he was only starting ou! him- 
self and did not feel as if he could 
sell any. Now I am glad that I did 
not buy any as I later heard that 
his apiary had AFB, not that I wish 
it on anyone, but my colonies so far 
are still clean. 

I decided to try my hand again 
at beekeeping in 1946. This time 
I had more know-how and thought 
I should be able to do better than 
in previous attempts. I sent my re- 
mittance, for two 3-pound packages 
but never received bees or an ex- 
planation as to why they were not 
sent. I wrote to the shipper but 
still no answer so wrote it off as a 
loss and let it go. The next spring, 
1947, I happened to notice their ad 
in a bee journal so wrote to them. 
What was my surprise when I got 
an answer to find the first party 
had sold out to this one. The new 
owners were very nice about every- 
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thing in spite of the fact I had writ- 
ten them a rather strong letter. 
They sent me the two packages and 
I was on my way to becoming a 
success or failure. 

The winter of 1947-’48 was very 
severe as we had about three months 
of zero and sub-zero weather, so 
thinking I was doing the bees a 
good turn I put them into a build- 
ing. The building was only a clap- 
board affair and was almost colder 
inside then outside. The tempera- 
ture would rise whenever the sun 
shone, and the bees would become 
restless and fly out or buzz around 
inside their hives. I put them into 
this building on Jan. 22 but by Feb. 
15 they had dysentery so badly I 
put them outside in front of the 
building, but the one colony was too 
far gone and by spring I was left 
with only one hive of bees. 

I now decided to order two 3- 
pound packages more but these did 
not arrive until the last part of 
April, 1948. Being a little wiser by 
now I fed these a generous amount 
of sugar syrup until the nectar flow. 

On June 23, 1948, I heard an aw- 
ful buzzing and thinking one of my 
colonies was swarming I rushed out 
to look. Slowly they settled on an 
old apple tree near the other hives. 
After they had quieted down I took 
a good look and saw that they were 
black. Quickly equipping myself 
with bee veil, long handled rake, 
bushel basket, and step-ladder, I 
hived my first swarm. I didn’t need 
the rake as they were within easy 
reach when standing on the ladder. 
I shook them into the basket with a 
good stiff jerk of the branch and 
soon bees were crawling all over 
the basket and me. They must have 
been filled with honey as I didn’t 
get stung. I took them to the hive 
where the bees had died, and dump- 
ed the whole basketful in front of 
the hive. They went down between 
the frames. The combs had some 
honey and pollen. That swarm was 
so busy and the summer being fa- 
vorable, by Sept. 10 they had stored 
75 pounds of surplus honey. Of the 
packages I bought, one did so well 
I think it had a few more bees than 
the other.They were ready for more 
top supering by July 4 but not hav- 
ing too many shallow supers I de- 
cided to make up another colony 
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by sub-dividing. This new colony 
or, rather nuclei No. 5, with the 
aid of a few more frames of brood 
added later, were able to store 
enough honey to carry them through 
the winter of 1948-’49. 

The parent colony, No. 4, not be- 
ing satisfied with that arrangement 
swarmed out anyway and settled in 
the same apple tree as the other 
swarm. Before I could get ready 
they were going back into the hive, 
so I concluded that the queen either 
did not come out with them or flew 
out before and got lost from the 
rest of the swarm. I didn’t have 
any more trouble with swarming 
for the rest of the season and they 
stored 50 pounds of light amber 
honey from alsike clover and wild 
chicory and about 40 pounds of 
darker honey from buckwheat and 
goldenrod. Colony No. 1 and 3 had 
about 75 pounds each, the summer 
of 1948 being a very good season for 
honey production here where I live 
in the dairy region of St. Clair 
County. We always have a small 
field of alsike clover on our farm 
and that does help. 

Some beekeepers say it is not too 
good to be too curious but I like to 
see all the changes that go on in 
the hive so I did do a lot of pulling 
it apart. The bees didn’t seem to 
mind as the nectar was coming in 
by the bucketful, so to speak. One 
can see such _ interesting things 
when looking through the hive. 
Here are bees emerging, and a 
queen is passing majestically across 
the brood comb depositing an egg 
whenever she finds a suitable cell. 
I sometimes spend more time look- 
ing them over than I should but it 
is worth the time. There was only 
one colony which resented being 
looked at even on nice sunshiny 
days. The other colonies didn’t 
mind even on slightly off days. 

On April 4, 1949, I saw bees 
bringing in pollen from pussy wil- 
low. The day was nice and quiet. 
I decided to look at them the next 
warm day to see how they were 
coming along on their stores and 
brood rearing. 

On April 10 I looked at the colo- 
nies and found No. 3 had dwindled 
away, and believe lost their queen. 
No. 1, 2, and 4 were short of stores. 
The winter was so mild they con- 
sumed more than during an ordinary 
winter, as I use the double hive. I 
had some buckwheat and goldenrod 
honey from the year before so fed 
that to them. The feeding caused 
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them to buila up too soon for by the 
end of fruit bloom on May 30 I had 
my first swarm. It was rather a 
small one so I put them back with 
the parent colony, No. 1, using the 
newspaper method. 

On une 9, another swarm came 
out, this time the black bees of No. 
2. I looked the hive over but could 
see no cause for the swarming as 
the brood chamber was quite emp- 
ty of honey. The super I had put 
on top of the food chamber was al- 
so empty, but the food chamber 
was crammed full. I put this swarm 
into another hive body, and they 
did better than the parent colony 
but not too good for such a large 
swarm. 

On June 19, I again examined the 
hives and found No. 2 without a 
queen, also No. 1 didn’t have any. 
‘they could not have been queenless 
too long as they still had frames of 
brood. I quickly put in an order 
for some queens and gave each a 
frame of eggs and larvae to keep 
them busy. On June 27 the queens 
arrived in fine shape and I installed 
them, the bees accepting them with 
open arms, so to speak. 

On July 25, the bees were very 
busy working over wild chicory. 
There is so much of it the roadsides 
and waste places are all blue—a 
beautiful sight to see. Wild chicory, 
like buckwheat, is open only during 
the morning but if the day is cloudy 
it stays open until around 3:00 or 
4:00 P. M. Unlike buckwheat it 
secretes nectar until the petals 
close so tightly the bees can no 
longer enter. The bees go wild 
over it, and they are literally cover- 
ed with a pale shade of blue from 
the heavy pollen as they busily go 
from blossom to blossom. 

The spring of 1949 I decided I 
would try my hand at making up 
another colony, so taking three 
frames of brood with all bees cling- 
ing to them from No. 5, I put them 
into a new hive body, restricted the 
opening, and marked this nuclei No. 
6. They had a nice queen cell so 
felt sure they would do all right. 
From time to time, until I saw they 
had a good queen, I gave them a 
few more frames of brood. I had 
them in a single-story hive so gave 
them two shallow supers on top. 
They are nice and gentle. 

August 13 I started taking off the 
shallow supers of honey and saw 
where nucleus No. 6 had the two 
shallow supers full of light amber 
(Continued on page 125) 
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A Quarter Century of Beekeeping 
in New York City 


Taken from Times Talk for June, 1951 


Bill Molitor, beekeeper-photoengraver. 


For nearly a quarter century 
William Molitor, Times photoen- 
graver since 1934, has raised honey- 
bees in the back yard of his home 
at 1348 Franklin Avenue in the 
Bronx. His three hives, housing 
200,000 bees, last year yielded 280 
pounds of honey, every ounce of 
which Mr. Molitor gathered, ex- 
tracted, strained and bottled himself. 

Beekeeping in New York City is, 
surprisingly, a fairly flourishing oc- 
cupation. Mr. Molitor belongs to 
three beekeepers’ associations, and 
heads the Bronx association which 
has about fifty members. It meets 
the second Sunday of every month. 
The third Sunday of each month he 
goes to meetings of the Westchester 
County Beekeepers’ Association, of 
which he was a founder. He be- 
longs to the New Jersey association 
too and attends its sessions when 
they don’t conflict with the other 
two. After the meetings the bee- 
keepers’ wives serve their husbands 
tea—with honey. 

Besides his heavy meeting sched- 
ule, Mr. Molitor finds time to lecture 
occasionally on the life of the hon- 
ey bee. He has talked recently be- 
fore the Harlem Medical Associa- 





tion, the Guiding Star Masonic 
Lodge in the Bronx, and before the 
Ladies Aid Society of the Bronx 
Methodist-Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Molitor got into beekeeping, 
curiously, through boyhood athletics. 
As a kid at P. S. 32 in the Bronx he 
had to give up sugar during basket- 
ball and track training periods. The 
coach recommended honey, and Bill 
acquired an almost rapturous love of 
the stuff. He eats it almost exclu- 
sively instead of sugar. His favorite 
drink when he gets home from work 
at 4 A. M. is honey in hot milk. 
Whenever possible, Mrs. Molitor 
cooks with honey instead of sugar. 

After buying large quantities of 
honey for years, Bill began to won- 
der if he couldn’t make his own. He 
decided that his 190-foot plot in the 
Bronx was plenty big enough for a 
hive and, in the spring of 1927, or- 
dered his first swarm by mail from 
Maryland. “I sent for a_ tested 
queen and 6,000 to 7,000 bees to go 
with her,’”’ he remembers. The outfit 
costs $8.00. He remembers too, that 
the American Express Company de- 
livered the bees one day when he 
was at work. “I have some wild 
bees for you,” the express man told 
his wife. Mrs. Molitor, frightened, 
had the express man put the swarm 
in the backyard and barricaded her- 
self in the house. 

“Nothing happened—naturally,” 
Mr. Molitor explains, patiently. He 
can’t understand why most people 
consider every bee buzz a danger 
sign. To him no music is sweeter, 
no pleasure more satisfying than 
thrusting his hands into a hive. In 
his twenty-four years at beekeeping 
he has had only two complaints from 
neighbors. One came just this East- 
er. A neighborhood florist had put 
hyacinths in front of his shop and 
the bees were, naturally, intrigued 
by the unseasonal blooms. They 
swarmed to the shop. The florist 
asked Mr. Molitor to call them off; 
they were scaring away customers. 
“T couldn’t do anything about it,” 
he says, “but when the sun went 
down and the wind came up they 

just naturally came home.” 

Last year during the water short- 
age his bees buzzed over to a neigh- 
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bor’s pool for a drink. The neighbor 
was alarmed for herself and her off- 
spring, and asked him, please, to get 
them out of her yard. They came 
home when he put more water in 
their own drinking fountain. 

Mr. Molitor’s own three children 
are as casual with bees as other 
children are with more conventional 
urban pets. Bill Jr., who wants to 
be a photoengraver like his dad, is 
an apprentice in The Times photo- 
engraving shop. He was born the 
year his father bought his first bee 
colony. Oddly enough, none of the 
children—neither Bill nor his two 
sisters—were ever enthusiastic about 
their father’s hobby. The bees 
came in handy, though, Bill Jr. re- 
members, when they had to write 
themes for school. ‘We could al- 
ways impress our teachers with com- 
positions on beekeeping. They 
thought it was unusual for city kids 
to know so much about bees.” 

A beekeeper, Mr. Molitor finds, 
has to be something of a botanist, 
too. He thinks of honey in terms 
of flowers. He can tell from its taste 
what flowers were in bloom when 
it was gathered. Mr. Molitor’s favor- 
ite honey, gathered in the spring 
and extracted in August, tastes like 
a combination of privet hedge, bass- 
wood, and sweet clover. The strong- 
est honey, which Mr. Molitor per- 
sonally finds offensive, is gathered 
in late summer from goldenrod. 
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A Norwegian Apiary 


A snow-fall as 
heavy as this in 
February gave 
good protection for 
the bees if the en- 
trances were not 
clogged with ice. 
—Photo from Capt 
Thommesen, Hor- 
ten, Norway. 
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Mr. Molitor does most of his work 
around the hives between 11 A. M. 
and 2 P. M. on warm, sunny days 
when the bees are busy. It’s a good 
idea, he has found, to stay away 
from them on wet days. The only 
time he ever got badly stung was on 
a wet day in 1938 when he was 
transporting an exhibit of bees to 
The Times employees’ annual flower 
show. It had rained all through the 
week before the exhibit, and on 
opening day there was another 
downpour when Molitor went to 
collect his swarm. They got under 
his raincoat and stung him all over 
the body. He didn’t mind too much. 
His exhibit, an observation hive 
with glass partition, was the hit of 
the show, won a blue ribbon for the 
best special exhibit. 

His busiest time is in August and 
October when he gathers the spring 
and summer yield, runs it through 
an extracting machine, strains and 
bottles it, and slaps on his specially 
designed labels that say “Pure Bronx 
Honey, produced by William Moli- 


tor.” He gives a lot away, sells 
some for 40 cents a pound, $1 a 
quart. 


Times co-workers have come to 
love the honey and are among Mr. 
Molitor’s best customers. Molitor 
doesn’t think he’ll ever tire of his 
bee hobby. ‘‘Where could I find a 
better one?” he quips. “This one’s 
a honey.” 










































Wintering in England 


By L. B. Nicholson, 34 Marlborough Ave., Hull, England 


Like beekeepers the world over, 
I suppose we in England are experi- 
mentally minded. And experiment 
means not just the things you try 
out for yourself, but worrying over 
all the things other people have 
tried. 

The problem of wintering seems 
to have led in the States to plenty 
of controversy. To pack or not to 
pack? To winter in cellars or in the 
open? And finally whether to win- 
ter at all, or to kill off stocks and 
renew with packages in the spring? 

None of these problems is an 
English problem. We thought we 
knew all about wintering 20 years 
ago, when everybody kept their 
bees in double-walled hives and 
everybody believed that the dead 
air-space kept the bees warm. Per- 
haps the majority of our bees are 
still kept in the double-walled W. 
B. C. type of hive, but more and 
more of our newer beekeepers, and 
already most of our larger operators, 
are satisfied with single-walled 
hives. These may be the National, 
taking British Standard frames, the 
Langstroth, or the M. D., but in 
either case the dead air-space and 
the warmth it was supposed to 
bring, have been forgotten. 

Nobody believes any more that 
the winter cluster needs to be kept 
warm. The bug-bear is not cold 
now, but moisture. Perhaps we’ve 
got something here; certainly there 
seems to be general agreement 
among both British and American 
bee-men that moisture is Public 
Enemy No. 1 for wintering. 

That’s fine. We’re making prog- 
ress. But here in England it looks 
as though, although we’ve identified 
the right enemy, we haven’t yet 
found out how to fight him. Heavy 
winter losses go on, far heavier than 
anyone likes to see, and we’ve had 
one or two winters recently with 
particularly bad losses. My belief 
is that excess moisture is the like- 
liest cause for a good many of these 
losses, and so I’m making myself 
this winter, a new experiment. I 
want to tell readers of Gleanings 
about it, partly because I believe 
that it is only by the recording of 
all such experiments, and then later 
the recording of their results, that 
we shall finally make the progress 
we all look for. I have another mo- 
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tive, too. I’m immensely curious to 
know whether anyone in the States 
has had the same idea, and has tried 
it. So let’s hear from you, folks, if 
you have, and pool our experiences. 
Empty Air Space Above 

My idea is simply to winter all 
my stocks with an empty air-space 
above. In working this out, I’ve 
had in mind the natural conditions 
of a bee-tree, with the large empty 
spaces there must often be above 
and round the combs. So as soon as 
activity ceased for the season, I put 
an empty shallow super on all my 
stocks, directly over the uncovered 
combs, and then the cover on top of 
= super. Very simple. Very risky 
oo. 

It may be objected that as this 
empty shallow .(incidentally although 
English, I do use Langstroth) is 
not propolized down, it may be 
draughty. I realize this, but am 
gambling on draughts being better 
than mould. Of course, I am tying 
or weighting down the roofs secure- 
ly. Perhaps my stocks will all die, 
though I believe they won’t. But 
either way, I hope by next April to 
know more about wintering and 
moisture than I do now. And if the 
Editor of Gleanings will let me, I’d 
like to report to you. But mean- 
while, tell me your experiences, if 
you have any, or your ideas. 


|We, in this country, and we dare say 
beekeepers in other countries, will await 
with keen anticipation your report next 
spring on the resuits of your experiment. 
Provided your colonies are populous in 
young bees and have an adequate amount 
of good quality stores, our guess is that 
most of them will be alive and in good 
condition.—Ed. | 
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Eating Honey Relieves Arthritis 
By W. C. Marmaduke, Cleveland, Ohio 


What I am about to tell you may 
surprise you and it may not. But 
I have been bothered with arthritis 
for the last five years and being 
very fond of honey I have noticed 
that when I eat a couple of large 
spoonfuls as is, I feel relieved and 
I think in my case there is in honey 
a certain vitamin that benefits me. 

I can truthfully say to any one 
suffering from arthritic pains that 
they should eat plenty of honey. 
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Live and Learn 





Going through those old copies 
that I told you about last month 
started something with me. From 
time to time in the past, I have ac- 
quired several old books on bee- 
keeping, and I have been reading 
some of them again. One in par- 
ticular has given me more pleasure 
than any other reading I have done 
on the subject for some time. It is 
a book published in 1850. It has a 
title a paragraph long, but the first 
part of it is “The American Bee 
Keeper’s Manual’. The rest of the 
title is a description of the book. It 
was written by T. B. Miner. 

I had never seen it mentioned in 
any of the bee literature, nor heard 
of it in any other way until I ran 
across it in a second-hand book store 
some years ago, but it must have 
had quite a run in it’s day. My 
book is marked “second edition’’. 

It is the darndest mixture of pure 
corn and common sense that I ever 
saw. The corn is predominant. 
Some of the instructions are written 
out as though they were conversa- 
tions between a master beekeeper 
and a dumb pupil. Mr. Miner vio- 
lently disagrees with the findings of 
Huber. He infers it couldn’t be pos- 
sible for a blind man to make those 
experiments. His servant was a 
rude, ignorant, Swiss peasant with 
no brains of his own. -How then 
could Huber know that he was tell- 
ing the truth—and so on for a couple 
of pages. Then, to prove his own 
findings on similar experiments, Mr. 
Miner quotes Huber as an authority. 

Among the other things on which 
he disagreed with Huber was my 
specialty—propolis. Huber says that 
the bees gather it, Miner says may- 
be so, but the probabilities are 
against it because nobody ever saw 
the bees either gathering it or bring- 
ing it into the hive. He says, “The 
bees produce it when it is required, 
but where they obtain it, or how 
they make it, must be a secret not for 
man to unfold, Huber’s assertation 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 

He recommends a hive exactly 12 
inches square. He doesn’t give the 
height, but a couple of woodcuts 
show a cube, so I suppose that it 
was 12 inches high. He devotes a 
couple of pages of phoney conver- 
sations with his friends about patent 
hives and the evils thereof, and of 
the suckers who buy them, and then 
blandly announces the promotion of 
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By Propolis Pete 


his own “Miner’s Equilateral Bee- 
hive’’. Yes sir, it’s rich. 

But for-all that, he knew his bees. 
Remember, this book, second edi- 
tion, was published in 1850. This 
is just pre-Langstroth, and Mr. Mi- 
ner did not have the advantages of 
movable frames. But he knew most 
of the answers on bee behavior, even 
if he was a little off the track on 
some of his ideas of what went on 
in the hive. 

One savory chapter is devoted to 
the possibilities of getting rich as a 
beekeeper. He takes a swarm and 
hives it. Next year it swarms, and 
he hives the swarm next to the par- 
ent. The second year both hives 
swarm. Now he has four in the 
line. Next year, encore. Eight. 
Ditto, sixteen. And so on. At the 
end of ten years he has 512 hives in 
that line (it must have been a half 
mile long by then), which he sells 
for $5.00 each and reaps (to quote 
his own words) “the enormous sum 
of $2560.” Ain’t literature grand? 

Anyway, Miner has some good 
ideas. One of them is something 
that I have heard about several times 
recently. It’s one of those things 
that you hear, but which don’t sink 
in, until someone hits you over the 
head with it. 

In Mr. Miner’s day swarming was 
a very desirable part of beekeeping, 
but he was aware of the fact that 
swarming could be too much of a 
good thing. So he had a sure-fire 
way that never missed. He made 
himself some half hives, and when 
swarming time came around he slid 
one of those half hives under the 
regular hive. He never got a swarm 
from a hive when he did that to it, 
so he says. 

Now we all know that giving 
plenty of room helps to hold down 
swarming. Dr. Miller had a special 
hive bottom two inches deep that he 
said did a world of good. And sev- 
eral times lately I have heard about 
putting a half super under the brood 
nest but have never tried it myself. 
It sounds logical, although I haven’t 
been bothered much that way since 
I have been able to keep tabs on 
what the bees are doing. 

This is running too long, but here 
is another gem. He took nearly all 
the honey from his bees, because 
for 25c you could buy enough sugar 
to feed them all winter. That’s 
enough. 
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Honey Breads 






At the risk of repeating myself, I 
will suggest that there is no better 
way to interest women in using 
honey in cooking than that of 
breadmaking. It is true that many 
women do not make yeast breads 
regularly. However, it is an excep- 
tional cook who does not make rolls 
or quick breads, at least once in a 
while. And in making breads, quick 
or yeast, the three major, or most 
outstanding characteristics of honey, 
are all combined. Delightful flavor, 
remarkable fresh-keeping quality, 
and rich golden crust. There’s noth- 
ing to compare with toasted home- 
made honey wheat or rye graham 
bread—at least that’s ‘what the 
Nielsen’s think! 

Once the beginner samples the 
luscious flavor of piping hot honey 
rolls, it isn’t expecting too much that 
she will want to try breads, too. 
And think of the honey this one 
item alone would consume! 

Try taking honey rolls to the next 
church supper; serve honey nut 
breads the next time folks drop in 
for coffee—and be ready to hand 
out the recipes. 


Honey Bran Refrigerator Rolls 

One cup shortening, 74 cup honey, 
1 cup ready-to-eat bran. 1% tea- 
spoons salt, 114 cups boiling water, 
2 eggs, well beaten, 2 cakes com- 
pressed yeast or 2 packages granular 
yeast, % cup lukewarm water, and 
6% cups, or more, sifted flour. 

Put shortening, honey, bran, and 
salt in large mixing bowl: add boil- 
ing water, stirring until shortening 
is melted. Let stand until mixture 
is lukewarm. Add eggs and yeast 
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By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Aurora, Nebraska 


Honey bran rolls — Photo 
courtesy the Kellogg Co. 





which has been softened in luke- 
warm water. Add one-half the flour 
and beat until batter is smooth. Add 
remaining flour and beat. well. 
Cover bowl closely and place in re- 
frigerator over night or until ready 
to use. Form balls of dough to fill 
greased muffin pans half full. Brush 
tops with melted shortening. Let 
rise in a warm place two hours or 
until double in bulk. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven, 425 degrees F., 
about 15 minutes. Yield: 3% dozen 
rolls (2% inches in diameter). 
Honey Orange Bread 

Two tablespoons shortening, 1 cup 
honey, 1 egg, 1% tablespoons grated 
orange rind, 2% cups sifted flour, 
2% teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, % 
cup orange juice, and 1 cup bran. 

Blend shortening and honey; add 
egg and orange rind and beat well. 
Sift flour with baking powder, soda 
and salt and add to first mixture 
alternately with orange juice. Add 
bran. Pour into greased loaf pan 
and bake in slow oven, 325 degrees 
F., for 1 hour and 10 minutes. Yield: 
1 loaf (5% x 9'%-inch pan). 

Honey Corn Muffins 

One-third cup shortening, 4% cup 
honey, 1 beaten egg, 1% cups milk, 
1 cup sifted flour, % teaspoon salt, 
4 teaspoons baking powder, and 1 
cup corn meal. 

Cream shortening and honey; add 
egg and milk. Add flour, sifted with 
salt and baking powder. Add corn 
meal, stirring only enough to mix. 
Fill greased muffin pans two-thirds 
full; bake in hot oven, 425 degrees 
F., about 25 minutes. Yield 1 dozen 
muffins. 
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Does Your County Have 
a Beekeepers’ Association? 


By R. L. Livermore, Belle Center, Ohio 


Does your county have an active 
beekeepers’ association? If the an- 
swer is “No’’, why not? If the an- 
swer is “Yes’’, just how active is it? 
You can answer how active it is 
better than I can. 

If your county doesn’t have an 
association and you (an active and 
good beekeeper) would like to start 
one, here are a few ideas on organ- 
izing one. 

To begin with, I have started two 
Ohio county associations, the first 
one, the Erie County Association, 
and the second, the Logan County 
Association. 

I made a visit to the county bee 
inspector’s home and got a list of 
names of beekeepers in the county. 
I made good friends with the in- 
spector. These fellows are very im- 
portant to the beekeepers and to the 
association. The county bee inspec- 
tor has a hard job trying to please 
every beekeeper when inspecting 
for A. F. B., and he is usually un- 
derpaid, too. After I got the list of 
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names, I picked a date and place to 
hold a meeting. The latter part of 
the week seems to be the best time 
to hold meetings. I have always 
had our group meet in the evening, 
as more people are free in the eve- 
ning to attend meetings. 

As to a place for the meeting, the 
county bee inspector’s home is us- 
ually better known than most 
places, but if this can not be worked 
out, try your grange hall, school 
house, American Legion home, or 
any place well known and in the 
center of your county. 

After a place is found in which 
to hold your first meeting, then 
comes the part of notifying the bee- 
keepers. Just get a pack of postal 
cards and start writing, as follows: 
‘“‘Beekeepers’ Meeting at home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Smith, Bee 
Town, U. S. A. Meeting starts at 
8 P. M. with refreshments. Bring 
the Mrs. too.” This should be 
enough to get a good crowd. 

When the meeting night finally 
arrives, don’t get nervous. I have 
never met all of the people either. 
Simply meet them as they come in 
the door, and introduce yourself. 

It does not take long to get ac- 
quainted with beekeepers as most of 
them are very friendly and both 
helpful and interesting to chat with. 

Next step, call the meeting to- 
gether and find out how they feel 
about having a county beekeepers’ 
association. And I’m sure their 
answer will be something like this, 
“Why, yes, it’s a good idea, but be- 
fore tonight I never gave it a 
thought.” Brother, at this point 
your in. Every club or organization 
has its officers and so does a good 
bee association. This is done by 
nominating some person and then 
voting for a president, vice-presi- 
dent, and a secretary and Treasurer. 
I have been voted President in both 
of the associations I have started 
and have had women for secretary 

(Continued on page 123) 
Meetings can be made interesting by hav- 
ing contests. Here is a contest of women 


lighting smokers to see who could get 
their’s going quickest. 
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From the Field of Experience 





Rebuilding Combs to Remove Cocoons 
By H. H. Root, of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Do bees tear down cells heavily thickened with many layers of cocoons? 


Walter Thomas, our apiary man- 
ager, raises an interesting question 
regarding the comb shown in this 
picture. At the left are groups of 
cells that appear nearly round. They 
were used for brood rearing many 
years. It is true that the round ef- 
fect is on the surface of the cells on- 
ly; however, the walls of the cells are 
heavy with fibrous layers of cocoons 
from many generations of bees rear- 
ed in them. The interesting ques- 
tion is whether the bees mutilated 
the comb in order to get rid of the 
superfluous cocoons, then, when they 
got nearly to the mid-rib, they re- 
built with true hexagonal cells the 
walls of which are of normal thick- 
ness of wax. 


Mice might have gnawed the cells 
but usually when mice get to work, 
they gnaw the comb away entirely, 
midrib and all, in which case the 
rebuilding is apt to be with drone 
cells. 

In case of very deep uncapping 
the bees will rebuild worker cells 
following the walls left by the edge 
of the knife which did not quite 
reach the mid-rib. 

It has long been believed that bees 
gradually thin down the layers of 
cocoons in an old brood comb. The 
question here is whether under some 
circumstances they tear out the co- 
coons entirely down to the mid-rib 
and then rebuild with hexagonal 
worker cells of wax. 


Shae” 
Odds and Ends 
By R. O. B. Manley, Benson, Oxford. England 


My Gleanings for December hav- 
ing just arrived from over the seas, 
I am tempted to make a couple of 
comments on some of the contents 
which interest me particularly. 
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Live and Learn. That is what we 
are all trying to do, more or less 
successfully, and Propolis Pete will 
no doubt learn in good time that if 
he tries to introduce a fertile queen 
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queen, while there is in that colony 
a virgin, as I think was unquestion- 
ably the case in the instance he 
gives, he will lose the young queen 
introduced every time. 

I have been working amongst 
bees for many years, in a rather ex- 
tensive way, and one of those things 
I have learned is that it is no un- 
common thing for a virgin to be in 
a colony at the same time as an old 
queen. That is supersedure, and if 
Mr. Pete had not introduced (or 
tried to) a new queen to that colo- 
ny, still he would have found eggs 
and brood at the month’s end. He 
would almost certainly have had a 
natural supersedure, if he had let 
the thing alone altogether. 

I have been at it long enough to 
know that there is no such thing as 
a 100 percent successful method of 
substituting one queen for another, 
but there are several nearly 100 per- 
cent plans. Methods differ for dif- 
ferent times of year, weather con- 
ditions, state of the colony, state of 
the old queen, condition of the new 
queen, whether a honey flow is go- 
ing on or not, etc. But I think that 
if Mr. Pete will try the water plan 
during a heavy honey flow, he will 
have quite 95 percent success. Catch 
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the old queen, and after dipping the 
new one in tepid water until well 
wetted, just let her go on to a comb 
in the middle of the bees and close 
up the hive. This is the best of all 
ways of substituting one queen for 
another—when it works, for there 
is no break in egg-laying at all. But 
it is not 100 percent, and can’t be 
done except in certain conditions. 

I was interested in Mr. Miller’s 
article (page 724). If the spores of 
Bacillus larvae are not destroyed by 
the sulphathiazole treatment, what 
happens to them. That is a complete 
puzzle to me. I have a few colonies 
that were very bad cases, and were 
treated once six years ago. They 
have not had any sulpha feeding 
since, and they are all perfectly 
healthy today, having shown no 
sign of A.F.B. since. As for E.F.B., 
I think the disease that has been 
troublesome in some of the southern 
counties of England must be the vir- 
ulent variety mentioned by Mr. 
Miller. It is many years since I 
have had it, but it may hit me any 
day. Here, it is recommended to 
destroy combs, frames, and bees, 
and we are coming to look upon it 
as an even more dangerous scourge 
than the A. F. B. which we all know 
so well. 


More About Bees Working Late 
By Dr. Leonard Haseman 


Department of Entomo ‘ogy, University of Missouri, Columbia 


During some late evening obser- 
vations on my three garden colonies, 
I found my bees returning to the 
hive and actually leaving it for the 
field after it had become sufficient- 
ly dark that they could not be seen 
against the skyline for more than 
20 feet. When it was that dark 
frequently there would be two or 
three bees returning together though 
at times it might be a minute be- 
fore another one would be seen to 
leave the hive or return. In fact, 
it was sufficiently dark when they 
were still returning in considerable 
numbers so that they would fre- 
quently bump their noses into two 
telephone wires strung along their 
path of flight. During the regular 
day flights I have never seen them 
strike these wires, but late in the 
evening they would frequently bump 
into them. I did not have the light 
meter available on the evenings that 
I made these observations to deter- 
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mine the intensity of the light, but 
I would estimate that it was of ap- 
proximately the same intensity as 
I have frequently checked with the 
light meter in my studies on the 
hovering flight of horseflies at night 
and during the very early hours of 
the morning. In that case the light 
intensity I found to be in the neigh- 
borhood of a fraction of one foot 
candle power. In fact, some return- 
ing bees were still observed when 
it was too dark to actually see them 
even against the skyline. 

I have made observations late in 
the night, however, when I found 
no evidence of their moving out or 
coming in so I do not believe that 
unless it be on bright moonlight 
nights the bees would likely fly 
more than just a few feet around 
the entrance in pitch darkness, and 
usually they craw] about rather than 
to take to wing when it is complete- 
ly dark. 
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Adventure in Salesmanship 
By H. Harley Selwyn, Ottawa, Ontario 








Mr. Selwyn takes a tip from his bees 
—he is never idle. 


Quite some years ago, of an Au- 
gust afternoon, my wife and I set 
out in our old Dodge with a load of 
honey in the back seat to see what 
we could do in the way of selling 
some to the country stores in our 
vicinity. 

Our route took us past a religious 
institution (The Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost), where young boys are edu- 
cated preparatory to taking holy or- 
ders. There were several hundred 
in residence all told and I had often 
thought of the possibilities of the 
place as an outlet for honey but had 
never had the temerity to investi- 
gate. 

On this occasion as we went by 
the grounds my wife said, ‘“I’ll dare 
you to try your luck at the Holy 
Ghost Fathers. The worst that can 
happen is to be thrown out’. Tak- 
ing up her challenge I wheeled the 
car into the driveway and drove up 
to the main portals. A huge flight 
of stone steps led up to the entrance 
and I mounted these and pressed a 
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bell bearing a_ notice, 
please ring’’. 

After a considerable wait, a very 
youthful novitiate opened the door 
and inquired what I wanted. I said, 
“I would like an audience with the 
Father Superior’. He courteously 
ushered me into a waiting room off 
the main rotunda and motioned me 
to a chair which I took, meanwhile 
viewing the numerous pictures of 
biblical scenes as well as portraits 
of earlier members of the Order. A 
peaceful religious quiet pervaded 
the atmosphere. In the midst of my 
reveries a rather elderly bearded 
priest entered the room. I rose and 
shook hands with him and he said 
in an exceedingly low tone, “Just 
what do you wish to see me for?”. 
Taking the cue from his voice that 
I was in his sanctum sanctorium, so 
to speak, I replied, also in a stage 
whisper (at the same time feeling 
rather foolish), “I have come to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of selling 
you some honey for your institution. 
Il have apiaries in the neighborhood 
and it has occurred to me that you 
might find it an economical supple- 
ment to college menu’. He medi- 
tated for a time and after examining 
a sample of the honey which I hand- 
ed him, he said in another stage 
whisper, “You know we used to 
keep bees at this institution but the 
Father who cared for them was re- 
called to France and since then the 
bees have dwindled away and died’’. 
After some further conversation as 
to quantity and price, which was al- 
so carried on in a whisper by both 
of us, an order was forthcoming for 
a quantity to be delivered in due 
course. I thanked the Father Su- 
perior most heartily and rose to go. 
As he ushered me to the door he said 
with a rather odd smile, ‘“You know 
I have just had my tonsils removed 
and I have practically lost my voice’. 
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Honey Embargoes 


A few States maintain on their 
statute books embargoes on honey. 
Arizona has been vigilant in en- 
forcing such an embargo. A public 
meeting was recently held by the 
State and it appears that the em- 
bargo on honey will be dropped. 
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Swarms often contain “bee-fever 
germs” — the one Benj. Davis’ little 
boy discovered must have been full 
of them (page 9)! While many of 
us OWe our entry into beekeeping 
to the influence of a swarm, not 
many have a harder case than Mr. 
Davis! His desire to keep on after 
his transferring experience and the 
full scale attack by the bees of the 
hive he was working on, will prob- 
ably mean he is in the game for 
good. There are compensations 
though, as you probably have al- 
ready begun to find out, Mr. Davis. 
Many of us would probably not be 
beekeepers if this were not true. 
We wish you every success in your 
coming years. 

Natural enemies have made Cy- 
prian bees ready to defend them- 
selves (page 12). The dry climate 
has made them good workers and 
their beauty commends them, as 
well as their habit of remaining 
spread On a comb, their resistance 
to disease, and their ability to de- 
fend themselves. However, these 
good points have been very largely 
offset as far as American beekeepers 
are concerned, by their “fighting” 
characteristic and their tendency to 
swarm. Perhaps, as George Georg- 
hiou says, selective breeding and 
crossing can make use of the de- 
sirable traits while getting rid of 
the bad. 

Music and beekeeping should go 
well together — we who work out- 
doors among our bees hear music of 
many kinds, so it is not incongruous 
that Mr. Chrysler makes violins as 
well as being a beekeeper. Walter 
Barth’s article is an interesting one 
and gives many facts most of us 
would not know otherwise (page 16). 

Portable extracting houses are not 
new, of course, but Mr. Miles’ con- 
version of an old school bus resulted 
in an extracting plant that looks 
very convenient and of a lower cost 
than most permanent set-ups (page 
18). The capacity mentioned—which 
figures out to some 1200 pounds per 
hour — compares favorably with 
many efficient stationary plants. 

Superstitions about honey bees 
are many and the photo accompany- 
ing the item on page 21 shows a 
grotesque one. If ugliness of hives 
meant success, the owners of these 
two must have gathered a real har- 
vest! 
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Second Glances 


CU. Tsaacron 


The imaginative Diary of a Bee 
(page 22) gives in a storybook fash- 
ion quite a few pertinent facts re- 
lated from a “bee point of view’. 
The pictures are amusing and the 
different slant in presenting the 
facts makes for easy reading. 1 hope 
the (supposed) author is not a win- 
ter casualty. 

The picture of poisoned bees 
speaks for itself as to the need for 
accurate information as to the use 
of some of the new insecticides and 
the dissemination of this data (page 
24). It is much to the interest of 
seed growers as well as beekeepers 
to learn how to use these materials 
so as to not cause appreciable losses 
of bees. 

Two-queen colonies can produce 
more if one queen is disposed of just 
at the honey flow time and the 
working forces united, says E. S. 
Miller, and as usual, his remarks 
make sense. More laborers, less 
useless brood to feed, should surely 
make a larger crop, other things 
being as they should. One good 
queen should be well able to keep 
the colony up and in shape for win- 
ter (page 25). I might mention, too, 
that I have often made early divi- 
sions of a comb or two, and when 
built up, run both this and the par- 
ent colony as separate units. The 
result has been double or better 
than the crop from old colony alone 
—besides an additional hive in fine 
shape for winter. 

More honey used in cooking! That 
is a good New Year’s resolution, 
Mrs. Nielsen, for all beekeepers. If 
we make it, and KEEP it, a lot of 
the “surplus” would disappear and 
many people would be healthier and 
happier in their eating! But may I 
add to that baked squash item that 
you won’t be satisfied with “one 
tablespoon” of honey per squash. 
We run it on—and love the result. 

Get out your old bee journals that 
cold winter day, suggests Propolis 
Pete (page 26) — and it isn’t a bad 
idea at all, especially the times, 
when, as he says, one is in a mood to 
put off repair work on equipment. 
You will have an interesting and 
profitable time—and find that bee- 
keepers then as now were quite pos- 
itive as to their beliefs, even if many 
of them have to be changed as time 
goes on. The point is plain—don’t 
be too dogmatic. 
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Hives Covered with Snow 

Question: There is usually much snow 
in this part of New York State and I’m 
wondering if there is danger of the bees 
in snow-covered hives being smothered. 
Should I keep the snow off the hives dur- 
ing snowy weather? —Frank Slater, N. Y. 

Answer: Strange as it may seem 
to some, snow protects bees from 
the cold winter and is a help rather 
than a hindrance to successful win- 
tering. When hives become covered 
with snow, enough air filters into 
the hive entrances to supply needed 
oxygen. Once in a while a lower 
hive entrance may become clogged 
with dead bees and ice but if the 
hive has a middle front or top en- 
trance the bees cannot suffocate. 
Should you dig down through the 
snow to examine the front of a hive 
entirely covered with snow you 
probably will find a space in front 
of the hive entrance where the snow 
has melted away because of warm 
air coming from the hive entrance. 
It has been said that a hive of bees 
entirely covered with snow for a 
time is “as snug as a bug in a rug”’. 
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Tax Refund on Sugar for Bee Feed 

Question: Do you know to whom I can 
apply for rebate on sugar fed to bees?—R. 
S. Cane, Iowa. 


Answer: We are enclosing form 
No. 843 which it would be necessary 
for you to fill out and file with your 
nearest Internal Revenue Collector. 
This will have to be certified by a 
Notary Public. This form applies 
only to the current year. In ad- 
dition have your grocer give you a 
certified copy of his invoice giving 
the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, the date the sugar was 
manufactured, the polariscope test 
and the amount of tax naid. Also 
you must have the date the sugar 
was purchased and state that it was 
used in feeding bees and the dates 
used, together with the amounts. 
Copies of all correspondence should 
be kept. If you have neglected to 
file in prior years to take advantage 
of the refund, an amended return on 
form No. 1040 accompanied by form 
843 may be filed. 

SS 
Caucasian or Carniolan Queen 
Introduced to Italian Colony 


Question: Could I introduce a Cauca- 
sian or Carniolan queen into my Italian 
co ony successfully? Is this done and 
what happens? Do you kill or remove the 
queen in the hive before introducing the 
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new queen? I was told if two queens 
were in the hive the strongest one will 
survive, probably the one you don’t want. 
What about buying queens from the deep 
South? It seems as if one could get a 
more hardy queen if reared up here in 
our own rugged weather, etc., and not so 
far to ship them, yet I don’t see many 
queen raisers advertising them up here. 
—Paul G. Kirk, Sr., Indiana. 


Answer: It is possible to intro- 
duce a Caucasian or Carniolan queen 
to an Italian colony, provided such 
a colony is queenless. The three 
races of bees are approximately the 
same size and in general have simi- 
lar characteristics. You mention 
two queens being in the hive at the 
same time. This sometimes hap- 
pens especially if they are mother 
and daughter queens. The older 
queen is tolerated for a time until 
she outlives her usefulness, then 
when she passes on the younger 
queen takes over. So far as we 
know queens reared in the South are 
just as hardy and prolific as queens 
reared in the North. The reason for 
queens being reared in the South is 
that the season there is longer for 
queen rearing than it is in the North. 
Caucasian queens have some desir- 
able characteristics, as for example, 
industriousness, gentleness, hardi- 
ness, and longevity. However, their 
one objectionable quality is that 
they propolize hive parts rather ex- 
cessively. The Carniolan bees are 
good workers, reasonably gentle to 
handle but their worst fault is their 
excessive swarming propensity. If 
you produced extracted honey it 
should be possible to control swarm- 
ing by putting on an ample number 
of supers a little in advance of the 
time they are actually needed just 
prior to and during the honey flow. 
It would seem rather difficult to 
produce section comb honey with 
Carniolan bees because of their 
tendency to swarm excessively. 

a 
How to Tell Which Hive 
Has Cast a Swarm 

Question: I have 11 hives of bees and 
would like to know how to tell which 
hive a new swarm of bees comes from. 
I have tried the powder method* but had 
no luck with it.—Karl J. Schur, Mass. 

*By this he means sprinkling some 
white powder on the bees in the swarm, 
then watching the entrances to see which 
one the powdered bees are entering.—Ed. 

Answer: It is sometimes quite 
difficult to tell by entrance diagno- 
sis from which hive the swarm has 
issued. If the owner of the apiary 
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returns early in the evening of the 
day on which a swarm has issued, 
he can usually tell by examining the 
entrances of all the hives which 
hive has cast the swarm, because 
there is usually some activity at this 
hive entrance, possibly some drones 
going in and out of the hive. This 
is not always the case. About the 
only sure way to tell is to examine 
the combs in each hive. If ripe 
queen cells are found, one can be 
reasonably sure that a swarm has 
issued, especially if there appears 
to be a normal amount of young bees 
and a lack of old bees. A swarm 
found on a branch of a tree near 
your hives might have come from a 
hive in another apiary near by. This 
happens once in a while. 
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Bee Coveralls May Not Be 
100% Sting Proof 

Question: Kindly tell me if the zipper 
bee suit or white bee coveralls are posi- 
tively sting-proof. I was stung twice last 
year and each time had to have a, doctor 
bring me out of the effects. Do you know 
of any serum that a doctor could inject 
in me that would lessen the effects of the 
bee stings? I have been stung other times 
and it did not bother me at all.—Robert 
R. Laushey, New York. 

Answer: The white bee coveralls 
avoid most of the stings, not so 
much because the bees cannot sting 
through the fabric but because they 
are ordinarily loose enough to keep 
the bees away from other clothing 
worn underneath. We have done a 
great deal of experimenting with 
paints, plastic treatments, etc., but 
have never succeeded in getting 
material that is flexible enough to 
be worn that bees cannot sting 
through occasionally, especially af- 
ter the material has been worn long 
enough to be creased. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are too few serious cases 
of stinging for the medical fraternity 
to have worked out anything reli- 
able. Adrenalin is often given but 
no doubt there are plenty of instan- 
ces when it would be a mistake. We 
have heard of instances before where 
stings ordinarily give little discom- 
fort until some one occasion when 
the results are very bad. It seems 
to depend somewhat upon the con- 
dition of the system at the time, up- 
on the length of time the sting is 
left in the skin, and upon where the 
sting enters. It is generally agreed 
that if a sting happens to strike a 
nerve center the results are far 
worse. If a sting is immediately 
scraped off, the results are seldom 
serious. If the sting is left in the 
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skin, even for ten or fifteen seconds, 
the reflex action of the muscles have 
time to pump considerable poison 
down into the wound. Stings do 
not ordinarily bother me at all but 
in taking some pictures last fall I 
got stung under the ear. An hour 
later it began to pain again and in- 
vestigation showed that a sting was 
imbedded down in my skin behind 
my ear where I could not see it. 
That was really a bad one! Our ad- 
vice would be to wear the coveralls 
at least one size too big, roll them 
up and tie them around your ankles, 
wear gloves, and a wirecloth veil, 
unless you object to the bulkiness 
of it. Then, if you do happen to be 
stung, make sure the sting is scraped 
out immediately. Avoid further 
work with the bees at the time be- 
cause the odor of the sting some- 
times invites other stings. Learn 
to move deliberately, avoid breath- 
ing on the bees, stay away from 
them on windy days, especially cool, 
windy days, and above all, learn to 
give smoke a little before the bees 
get aroused. Smoke a little at the 
entrance before you start work and 
again as you raise the cover cau- 
tiously blow a little across the 
frames. Too much smoke is some- 
times worse than none at all. Learn 
to give a little frequently.—H. H. 
Root. 
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When and Why Lima Beans 
Yield Nectar 


Question: Propolis Pete’s dilemna in- 
terests me. I would like to have an answer 
also, why some lima beans yield nectar 


attractive to bees and others do not.—A. 


Hugo Sterz, Pa. 

Answer: We have had different 
reports from over the country as to 
whether or not lima beans yield 
nectar. We talked with a beekeep- 
er in Maryland who secures a good 
yield of honey from lima _ beans 
quite regularly. Generally speaking, 
in this section of the country bees 
do not appear to get much if any 
nectar from lima beans. Something 
must depend on the kind of soil on 
which the beans are grown and pos- 
sibly the weather conditions. There 
is a great deal we do not know about 
nectar secretion. That beekeeper 
in Maryland who secures such good 
crops from lima beans sent us a jar 
of the lima bean honey. It was 
crystallized, almost white as snow, 
and had a fine grain and an excel- 
lent flavor. Perhaps other beekeep- 
ers will report on experiences with 
bees near lima beans. 
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How A. I. Root Started Beekeeping 

A few days ago I had the pleasure 
of talking to a group of high school 
boys from a nearby town, who, with 
their leader, came to Medina to visit 
our plant. About 30 of the boys 
crowded into my office. It was easy 
to make a short talk to those boys 
because most of them were interest- 
ed in bees and some of them had al- 
ready started beekeeping. 

When I told them how the late A. 
I. Root, years ago when he was a 
jeweler in Medina, saw a swarm of 
bees pass over his place of business 
in 1865 and offered a man a dollar 
if he would capture the swarm 
(which the man did, bringing it 
back in a box), it was not difficult 
to hold the attention of the boys. 

It really is an intriguing story and 
when we know the difficulties that 
Mr. Root experienced in getting 
started with bees and how he final- 
ly won out, we realize that the diffi- 
culties he encountered were some- 
what similar to those experienced 
by some beekeepers at present. 

After securing the swarm of bees 
in a box, Mr. Root was confronted 
with the problem of what to do with 
them. He knew nothing about bees. 
He did the sensible thing—made a 
trip to Cleveland, Ohio (about 30 
miles north of Medina) and visited 
the Public Library. There he found 
a book by Langstroth, and another 
by Quinby. It is interesting to note 
that these two men each wrote a 
book which appeared almost simul- 
taneously and neither one knew that 
the other had written one. 

A. I. Root secured a copy of the 
Langstroth book and studied it care- 
fully. This August swarm was taken 
through the winter successfully, 
which was quite an achievement 
then. It has been said that “A 
swarm in July isn’t worth a fly’, 
so it may be assumed that a swarm 
in August would be valueless. I 
might say in passing that I captured 
a good sized swarm the 10th of Sep- 
tember, some years ago, and it went 
through the winter in good shape. 
A good deal depends on the size of 
the swarm and the manner in which 
the bees are wintered. 

Most People Interested in Bees 

I am reminded of an experience 


I had in Rockport, Illinois, some 
years ago. I was stopping at a ho- 
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tel and about 11 o’clock as I was 
preparing to retire I met two sales- 


men from Chicago. One of them 
asked me what my business was, 
and when I told him I was interest- 
ed in bees and honey, he gave me a 
searching look and apparently won- 
dered if I was in my right mind. 
The two men began asking questions 
about bees and kept it up until 1:30 
in the morning. They seemed so 
intrigued with the subject of bees 
and honey that they were ready t» 
buy a few hives and start beekeep- 
ing right away. The next morning 
I saw them at breakfast and one of 
them said to me, ‘‘Say, we can’t for- 
get what you told us last night 
about bees and honey.” I hope my 
visit with them did some good. It 
is possible that they are now back- 
lot beekeepers. I do think that we 
beekeepers can do more than we are 
doing in the dissemination of useful 
information ‘pertaining to honey 
and bees, especially their value as 
pollinators of farm crops. 
Why Keep Bees 

One reason is that beekeeping is 
different from any other business 
under the sun. When we stop to 
think that by keeping bees in mod- 
ern movable-frame hives, we can 
capture some of the honey, Nature’s 
choicest sweet, much of which goes 
to waste annually for the lack of 
bees to gather it, we cannot help 
but be intrigued with such a busi- 
ness. It has been said on good au- 
thority that practically 90 percent 
of the nectar available to bees goes 
to waste each year for the lack of 
bees to gather it. If this is true, it 
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means that ten times more honey 
could : be produced if only there were 
enough beekeepers with enough 
hives of bees to take advantage of 
the nectar that is available. 

This past season, approximately 
250,000,000 pounds of honey were 
produced in the U. S. Ten times 
this amount of honey would be 
2,500,000,000 pounds, which if di- 
vided equally among the present 
population of the U. S., would 
amount to a per capita consumption 
of honey of a trifle over 16 pounds. 
This would mean a little over an 
ounce a day for each person. At 
present, the per capita consumption 
of honey is less than 2 pounds, while 
the per capita consumption of sugar 
is around 100 pounds. 

Many people keep bees for pleas- 
ure, also to secure some honey for 
table use, and incidentally to rea- 
lize some profit as a sideline. There 
are thousands of back-lot beekeep- 
ers in towns and cities. It is well 
that bees are kept in towns and 
suburban areas because they are 
needed to pollinate fruits, vege- 
tables, and legumes. In the country, 
where clovers are grown especially 
for seed, bees are needed to polli- 
nate these legumes in order to in- 
sure seed crops. 
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The backlot apiary of Clarence Hathorn at Barnard, Vermont 





At present, especially in the West 
where alfalfa is grown on a large 
scale, growers are asking for bees 
to be placed near their fields to 
perform the necessary poilination 
service. Beekeepers receive a rent- 
al for each hive of bees placed near 
these fields. This is an added source 
of income to commercial beekeepers. 

It is being found, however, that 
it is somewhat difficult to under- 
take commercial beekeeping for the 
production of surplus honey and 
the furnishing of bees for pollina- 
tion at the same time. Each is a 
business in itself. 

Some growers of alfalfa as well 
as orchardists are attempting to 
keep bees necessary for pollination. 
This means that such owners have 
to become beekeepers as well as 
growers of farm crops. This is not 
— but perhaps a little diffi- 
cult. 

Who Should Keep Bees? 

Some people seem to have the 
idea that practically anyone can 
keev bees and that there isn’t much 
to beekeeping. There is more to 
beekeeping than buying some hives 
of bees, placing them on a location, 
and watching them bring in the 
honey. The owner must know some- 
7 (Continued on page 125) 
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Bid Scitorcals 


Much information 
needs to be put out 
on pollination, Placing colonies of 
bees in or near a field does not in- 
sure seed production. In trying to 
rent bees for pollination many bee- 
keepers are over-simplifying the 
problem. This year in some cases 
bees refused to work in the fields 
in which they were placed. This 
happened with both red clover and 
alfalfa. Competitive crops were in 
part responsible and in some cases 
the honey flow was so great that the 
bees became honey bound and stop- 
ped working. 


Pollination 


“The National 
Meeting at Dallas 
showed _ progress 
in the strengthening of the National 
Federation of Beekeepers. At the 
same time it held promise of greater 
cooperation between the various 
branches of the industry in pro- 
moting better marketing of the in- 
dustries’ chief product, honey. 

D’‘scussion centered around hon- 
ey promotion, particularly at the 
“point of sale.” Two advertising 
agency representatives spoke and 
outlined plans used successfully by 
other industries. The discussion 
brought a better understanding of 
the important work done by the 
American Honey Institute. Feder- 
ation committees are now studying 
methods of supplementing the work 
done by the Institute to promote 
gre>ter use of honey by the people 
of this country. 


Beekeenvers Meet 
at Dallas 


Winter Fairly There en been a 
Favorable few winters in the 
for Bees nast when bees in the 

North had practically 
no cleansing winter flights from No- 
vember wntil March. During such 
winters the loss in bees is likely to 
be rather high, especially if the 
auality of winter stores is not good 
and bees are not protected against 
the elements. 

The winter thus far. even though 
it has been rather severe in some 
ereas, has permitted hees a thorough 
cleansing flight about the middle of 
January in most parts of the North. 
The weather was mild enough, at 
least in northern Ohio for colonies 
to bre®k cluster and shift over onto 
fresh combs of honey, if necessary. 
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1951 Honey Crop At the _ present, 
Diminishing judging from re- 

ports from over 
the country, it seems doubtful if 
there will be much, if any carry- 
over of the 1951 crop at the time 
this year’s crop comes onto the mar- 
ket. This applies particularly to 
white table grade honey. This au- 
gurs well for our industry so far as 
the firming or perhaps strengthen- 
ing of honey prices is concerned. It 
seems possible that California, after 
the recent copious rains, should be 
due for a good crop this year. Such 
might be welcome, in the event 
that honey becomes scarce before 
the new crop in the North gets onto 
the market. 


The Poetry of One pn read- 


Beekeeping er wrote us recent- 
ly that he missed a 
certain “something” in recent issues 


of our journal that was found in 
Gleanings over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. He referred to the writ- 
ines of Dr. Miller, Crane, Doolittle, 
and others. He had in mind that 
indefinable quality in the writings 
of some contributors that made us 
read every word they wrote anu 
look forward with anticipation to 
future contributions by those writ- 
ers. 

What made such articles different 
from the general run of. articles? 
Was it not the fact that those writ- 
ers were very close to bees, were 
excellent observers of bee behavior, 
were willing and anxious to share 
their experiences with others, and 
last but not least, had that rare fac- 
ultv of transmitting their thoughts 
and feelings to others in an absorb- 
ing literary style. 

It would seem that those of us 
who write on beekeeping topics are 
rerhaps too prosiac and matter of 
facet. Are we so absorbed in profit 
(if any) from beekeeping these days 
that we overlook the poetry which 
surrounds it? 

G. M. Doolittle in his book, ‘‘Man- 
easement of Out Apiaries” begins in 
this manner: “The sun rose bright 
and clear on the morning of April 
14. 1995. my sixtieth birthday; and 
old Sol veered over the hill-top in 
all of his golden svlendor. kissing 
the swelling buds and cheering all 
animated nature with the intuition 
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that ‘spring has come’. I proposed 
to Mr. Clark, my partner, that we 
go over to the out-apiary, five miles 
distant, and set the bees out of the 
cellar, the bees in the house apiary 
having been set out two or three 
days previously. The horse was 
soon hitched up, as the roads were 
too muddy and full of ruts for the 
auto and we were at our destination 
before nine o’clock, with the stands 
all prepared for the bees.” 

Now, Mr. Doolittle might have 
omitted the poetry and simply said, 
‘‘We removed the bees from the cel- 
lar at our out-apiary April 14, 1905,” 
but would such a drab statement 
arouse much interest in what follow- 
ed? 

Dr. Miller’s, “Fifty Years Among 
the Bees” starts like this: “Fifty 
miles east of Pittsburgh lies the 
little village of Ligonier, Pa., where 
I was born on June 10, 1831 
Looking down upon the town from 
the south is a hill so steep that one 
wonders how it is possible to culti- 
vate it, while between it and the 
town fiows a little stream called 
the Loyalhanna with a milldam up- 
on whose broad bosom I spent many 
a happy winter hour gliding over 
the icy surface on the glittering 
steel; and in the hot and lazy sum- 
mer days, with trouser legs rolled 
up to the highest, I waded all about 
the dam, the bubbles from its oozy 
bed running up my legs in a creepy 
way, while I watched with keen 
eyes for the breathing hole of some 
snapping turtle beneath the mud, 
then cautiously felt my way to its 
tail, lifted it, and held it at arms 
length and carried it to the shore’’. 

Such an interesting introduction 
naturally invites further reading of 
the book. However, these two out- 
standing beekeepers and others we 
might mention, aside from having 
their writings interspersed with po- 
etic touches, did share with others 
an immense amount of factual in- 
formation on various phases of bee- 
keeping. 

It should be said that when these 
beekeepers wrote articles, the in- 
dustry was younger than it is today, 
there were comparatively few out- 
vards and beekeepers with one or 
two apiaries had time to observe 
bee behavior. 

E. W. Alexander of New York 
State is said to have kept 700 hives 
of bees in one location. This obviated 
much expense and time travelling 
to and from out-apiaries, thus mak- 
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ing it possible to concentrate more 
effort on the home apiary. 

Today most commercial beekeep- 
ers have series of out-apiaries that 
require attention periodically. The 
work is done largely by rote. Api- 
aries are worked instead of hives. 
Operators may not have or take 
time to check carefully all colonies 
as would be the case in a home api- 
ary. 

This situation may account, in 
part at least, for the apparent lack of 
material from commercial beekeep- 
ers on bee behavior. Back-lot bee- 
keepers do have an opportunity to 
study their bees and it is possible 
they derive more real pleasure from 
beekeeping than commercial bee- 
keepers who have so many “irons 
in the fire’. The back-lotter has 
bees as a hobby or side line, where- 
as the commercial man is in the 
business for profit and has to make 
it pay. 

The man who has and takes time 
to observe carefully the behavior of 
his bees is more likely to see and 
enjoy the so-called poetry of bee- 
keeping than is the person who is 
interested only in the profit he de- 
rives from the business and has 
little or no time for the finer as- 
pects of beekeeping. 

If, perchance, some of the genuine 
love for beekeeping and the sheer 
enjoyment of handling bees has been 
lost, due perhaps to changing con- 
ditions, we sincerely hope that bee- 
keepers everywhere may recapture 
that ‘“‘something” that helps to make 
beekeeping so intriguing and differ- 


ent from other kinds of business. 
* kk Kk * 


“Information This is the title of 
about Bee Circular E-276 re- 
Culture” vised May 1951, is- 


sued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Beltsville, Maryland. 

It contains a considerable amount 
of valuable information on various 
phases of bee culture. For example, 
names of bulletins, circulars, and 
leaflets are listed as well as titles 
and prices of current books on bee- 
keeping. Federal-State cooperation 
publications pertaining to honey 
and pollination also appear. 

E-276 also lists the organizations 
in the beekeeping industry, of which 
there are nine, also the beekeeping 
and pollination research labratories 
in nine states, the headquarters be- 
ing Division of Bee Culture, Agri- 
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cultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md., Jas. I. Hambleton in charge. 

There is also valuable advice to 
beginner beekeepers on apiary man- 
agement and disease control. This 
10-page Circular E-276 will give 
beekeepers and those affiliated with 
beekeeping a more comprehensive 
understanding of the scope of our 
industry. 


* * * & * 


“Code of Ethics” At the winter 
for Beekeepers meeting of the 

Colorado Bee- 
keepers’ Association held December 
10 and 11 in Denver, the committee 
on “Ethics in Beekeeping” drafted 
the following report: 

“A Code of Ethics cannot be expressed 
in merely stating one’s rights. One’s 
rights are found abundantly in his obli- 
gations. 

“It is my obligation: 

. “To produce a sanitary product; 

2. “When buying honey. not to canvass 

the country for the distressed lots of 

honey, but to pay the market price; 

“When selling honey to stores to never 

cut prices in order to make a sale; 

“Not to set bees in a 'ocality when 

there are enough for the pasture; 

“Not to try to hold a location with 

fewer bees than it will support; 

. “Not to leave diseased colonies to die 

and be robbed out; 

“To have housed bee-tight any equip- 

ment from which bees might rob; 

“To pay apiary rent with a good grade 

of honey and in small handy con- 

tainers; 

9. “To locate bees as far from houses, 
gates, and roads as possible; 

10. “To cooperate with the regulatory 
authorities; 

11. ‘“‘When asked by any organization of 
the bee industry to serve in any ca- 
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pacity to do the assignment to the 
best of my ability; 

12. “To support all the organizations 
endeavoring to serve the bee in- 
dustry.” 


If all these obligations were car- 
ried out by beekeepers throughout 
this and other countries what a won- 
derful industry we would have. 
Many of the difficulties now en- 
countered would not exist. 

We as individuals and beekeepers 
do have some obligations to society 
and to our industry. Let’s make an 
honest effort in the future for the 
betterment of the beekeeping indus- 
try, to fulfill these obligations. 


*= * &£ & *& 


Honey Consump- Comparisons are 
tion in U. S. said to be odious. 
and Canada However, it is 
well to face facts 
once in a while, because it is said 
things are what they are, by way of 
comparison. 
The per capita consumption of 
honey in U. S. is around one and 
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three quarters pounds while in 
Canada it is a little more than three 
pounds. Why this difference? Is 
it due to Canadian honey being bet- 
ter than U. S. honey, better market- 
ing facilities, or more consumer in- 
terest in honey throughout the Ca- 
nadian provinces? Perhaps it is a 
combination of all of these but we 
are not in a position to say. 


We do know that the percentage 
of crystallized honey sold in Canada 
is greater than in the U. S. It has 
been said on good authority that 
approximately 90 percent of the 
honey consumed in Canada reaches 
the table in crystallized form. In 
our country the amount of honey 
sold in crystallized form is not great 
but it is increasing each year. 

Crystallized honey appearing in 
different kinds of containers and 
under various trade names has some 
advantages. It can be used as a 
spread on bread or toast and can be 
handled on the table without so 
much danger of its getting dribbled 
onto the table cloth, as is the case 
with liquid honey. Children can 
handle crystallized honey much eas- 
ier than liquid honey. Furthermore, 
crystallized honey tastes different 
than the same honey in liquid form. 
Many prefer crystallized to liquid 
honey. 


Possibly marketing more crystz!- 
lized honey in the U. S. is the an- 
swer to the question of how to in- 
crease the per capita consumption. 
However, there are some market- 
ing problems that have yet to be 
solved in this country. The process- 
ing and marketing of crystallized 
honey (creamed honey, honey spread 
or what have you) on a commercial 
scale should be undertaken only by 
those who have a knowledge of the 
proper procedure. 

Obviously the per capita consump- 
tion of honey in U. S. should and can 
be increased measurably if only 
more beekeepers will rally to the 
support of our American Honey In- 
stitute that is doing such splendid 
work in popularizing honey. The 
Institute is now operating on a very 
limited budget and can enlarge the 
scope of its present work of increas- 
ing consumer interest in honey 
when more funds become available. 
More people in the U. S. should eat 
more honey. Let’s see to it that 
more people learn more about hon- 
ey and thus raise our per capita 
consumption equal to or even above 
that of Canada. 
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Prom North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Jan. 3 

Weather: Rain, 
rain, rain, and 
everybody in 
Southern Califor- 
nia is happy over 
it. To say that it 
was welcome is 
putting it mildly. 
Records show that 
during our last 
storm — December 
28th to 30th—we had the heaviest 
rainfall for seven years or more. 
Reservoirs and lakes are filling up 
and should help to supply water for 
the long summer months. Recently 
there has been some real cold weath- 
er, that is, cold for Southern Califor- 
nia. Frost warnings have been given 
to citrus fruit growers and some 
smudging has taken place. Little— 
if any—fruit has been damaged and 
trees have not suffered so far. Of 
course, the beekeepers watch the 
frost warnings as too much cold is 
apt to affect the blossoms and the 
orange honey flow. 

Market: The honey market seems 
to remain rather quiet. There is 
still some honey in the hands of the 
producers but buyers are reluctant 
to stock up very heavily. 

Condition of Plants: Grass is 
growing fast and the wild flowers 
will soon begin to bloom. The 
orange trees are in excellent con- 
dition and with these good soaking 
rains should be ready for the bees 
when the blossoming time comes in 
April and May. The roots of all 
wild plants and shrubs must have 
been reached with the recent good 
rainfall. Some beekeepers are won- 
dering if all of them will respond 
or if there have been so many very 
dry seasons that some of the plants 
are practically dead. As soon as 
the weather begins to warm up in 
the early spring, results will show 
very quickly. The healthy plants 
will soon put out new growth. 

Miscellaneous: The State Beekeep- 
ers’ Convention held in Asilomar 
the early part of December was not 
as well attended as was expected. 
Stormy weather at that time was 
undoubtedly the cause. Those who 
did attend were well repaid as there 
were many fine talks given and very 
instructive discussions held. 

There is more and more demand 
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for bees to pollinate cotton and al- 
falfa fields. The true value of bees 
for this purpose is just beginning to 
be known. Perhaps nothing has 
helped to encourage Southern Cali- 
fornia beekeepers more than the 
pollination work.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, California. 


x 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 28 
Weather: Northern 
California has had 
all kinds of weather 
during December, 
from pleasantly 
warm days to rain 
squalls, high winds, 
heavy snows in the 
higher elevations, 
whitening frosts in 
the valleys, fogs, and 
what have you. To- 
day is overcast and 
dark, with rain like- 
ly at any moment. Precipitation to 
date in this immediate area has 
amounted to 7.54 inches, against a 
normal of 3.90. Destructive flood 
conditions prevailed last year in 
early winter but, fortunately, none 
have occurred in the northern por- 
tions so far this year. However, the 
soil is saturated with moisture and 
some heavy rains have fallen recent- 
ly. San Francisco received 1.5 in- 
ches and Redding 3.63 inches within 
the past 24 hours. Shasta Dam back- 
ed up an additional 100,000 acre 
feet of water within 32 hours and 
some water is being released from 
the dam to make room for flood con- 
trol later in the winter. Looks like 
a wet winter and abundant vegeta- 
tion next spring and summer. 


Condition of Colonies: A _ large 
number of colonies went into the 
winter period in generally better 
condition than last year and a ma- 
jority should have enough stores to 
carry them through until the early 
plants and orchard bloom _ provide 
new sources of nectar and pollen. 
Very few dead bees have been 
thrown from the nuclei or standard 
hives in our experimental apiaries. 
A search for Nosema infected bees 
in our apiaries has resulted in no 
evidence of this pest. However, a 
sample of dead bees sent in from 
southern California recently, con- 
tained many spores of Nosema apis, 
so this disease might be present in 
isolated areas as a cool, damp fall 


























and winter is favorable for its de- 
velopment. The fact that our weath- 
er conditions enable the bees to take 
cleansing flights frequently during 
the winter period tends to reduce 
the development of this disease to 
below an economic level. The hot 
summers further are unfavorable to 
its existence and these two natural 
factors, probably, are the reason 
why this disease has not developed 
in California as it has in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

I will be willing to receive from 
any California beekeeper any dead 
bees for diagnosis for the presence 
of Nosema apis. 

Honey Market: I know of no size- 
able lot of honey being held by any 
beekeeper in Northern California, ex- 
cept where it has been sold and is 
being held for the buyer for future 
delivery. This means that the hon- 
ey market will be much stronger 
than it is at present before the new 
crop comes in, for some buyers are 
still trying to locate sources of hon- 
ey. One northern handler has just 
advised that he has withdrawn 
3,000 cans of honey from the School 
Lunch Program and is diverting it 
into the export trade. Let us hope 
that our foreign customers will re- 
main honey users when they are 
able to buy our honey without the 
4% cent subsidy payment from our 
Government. 

I noticed in a recent dispatch from 
Washington that a 10-cents-a-pound 
import fee has been attached to 
shelled and prepared almonds be- 
cause it was found that the imports 
are “likely” to interfere with Ameri- 
can interests. The duty on honey is 
so small as to be negligible in its 
affect on honey imports which defi- 
nitely do affect the price structure 
of American honey in this country. 
If one considers the amount of hon- 
ey purchased by our Government 
for the School Lunch Program and 
the subsidy paid on honey exports, 
it will be seen that the Government 
actually is buying a majority of the 
honey imported, or at least the 
equivalent thereof. If we have to 
support the economic structures of 
many of our foreign relations, this 
method might be considered as one 
of the methods of doing so. 

Just recently some northern stores 
dropped their price of honey on re- 
tail containers as much as two cents 
a pound. Why was this done when 
everything else is going up and 
when honey is selling for less now 
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than when the beekeepers received 
12 cents a pound for their honey? 
This is but another instance of why 
the beekeeping industry should 
adopt a self-help program, such as 
a Honey Marketing Order, in order 
to carry on research in honey mar- 
keting and to increase the demand 
for honey at consumer level by ef- 
ficient honey promotion methods. 
The general absence of honey pro- 
motion signs in our restaurants, ice 
cream parlors, newspapers, and bill 
boards is certainly a reflection on 
industry initiative. 

Conventions: The California State 
Beekeepers’ Association held a very 
successful convention at Pacific 
Grove and Asilomar Conference 
Grounds. According to the records, 
the beekeepers in attendance ate 87 
pounds of honey at the eight meals 
served. Honey provided by Sioux 
and honey-butter by Superior seem- 
ed to be appreciated by a majority 
of those present. A honey-tasting 
contest created an interesting di- 
version on the side. The weather 
conditions were not favorable for a 
bigger attendance. Ray Reed is the 
new president, Tom Davis, vice- 
president, and A. K. Whidden, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The 1952 conven- 
tion will be in the southern part of 
the state. 

Pollination: A quick review of 
the number of acres of alfalfa, la- 
dino clover, trefoil, and other leg- 
umes grown for seed in California 
this past season, indicates that bet- 
ter than 309,000 colonies of bees 
were needed to adequately pollinate 
the fields. An increase in this acre- 
age is predicted for this coming sea- 
son, so it appears that beekeepers 
and seed growers should get together 
early in order to assure a proper 
distribution of bees throughout the 
seed area. California will have 
sufficient colonies to take care of 
this pollination need if arrangements 
are made well in advance of the 
blooming period of the legumes. 
Since this winter may be a wet one. 
and these are frequently followed 
by conditions favorable for a honey 
flow, many beekeepers will prefer 
to continue in the field of honey 
production rather than to go all out 
for pollination. 

Miscellaneous: By the time this 
appears in Gleanings, the attempt 
to secure a Honey Marketing Order 
for California will be a matter of 
record. At the present time, com- 
mittees are busy contacting individ- 
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ual beekeepers to see if they have 
sent in their assent forms. If the 
Marketing Order is voted on by the 
beekeepers and handlers, it will be 
due to the efforts of the handlers 
and producers who are convinced 
that a self-help program is essential 
to the general welfare of the honey 
industry. While a majority are in 
favor of it, delays in sending in the 
forms may result in lost votes as an 
absent ballot means a no vote even 
though the beekeeper or handler 
may be in favor of the Order. If 
every producer and handler in the 
United States would contribute a 
minimum of one-sixth of a cent a 
pound for the honey produced and 
sold, the amount would be about 25 
times larger than the present bud- 
get of the American Honey Institute 
and the American Beekeeping Fed- 
eration, combined.—J. E. Eckert, 
University of California, Davis. 
Sus 
TEXAS, January 4 

Weather: Texas 
enjoyed mild 
weather through- 
out the holiday 
season and no un- 
usually low tem 
perature was re- 
corded earlier 
during the month. 
Rainfall  contin- 
ues to be the crit- 
ical weather fac- 
tor with drought 
prevailing during 
the past two years and December 
brought no relief. While this con- 
dition is general all over the State, 
it is most pronounced in the western 
two-thirds portion. In our imme- 
diate area moisture conditions have 
improved some in recent weeks; 
however, a lot of rainfall is required 
to fully restore sorely needed soil 
moisture throughout Texas. 

Bees and Plants: The bees are 
relatively inactive and the colonies 
remain broodless, consequently con- 
sumption of stores has been light so 
that even lighter colonies will not 
require feeding until after brood 
rearing is resumed. Colonies vary 
widely with respect to reserve stores 
and bee population depending on the 
condition of bee pasture last fall. 
Locally, soil moisture is adequate, 
for growth of fall-seeded legumes 
and seedlings of wild bee plants, in- 
cluding horsemint, are evident along 
roadsides and pastures. Occasional 
bee visitors may be seen on blooms 
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of dandelion. Long-continued mois- 
ture deficiency is showing its effect 
on trees and shrubs and their blooms 
probably will be scarce. Overwin- 
tering biennial sweet clover acreage 
is low and the stands generally poor; 
however, extensive winter seeding 
of both Hubam and the biennial 
varieties will soon be in progress 
whenever moisture becomes more 
favorable. In the west portion of 
the vetch-growing area, fall seeding 
was delayed and generally poor 
stands were obtained as result of 
drought. In the eastern section 
where moisture was more favorable, 
vetch is reported in good condition. 
Reports of Kaufman County indicate 
a record acreage of vetch and seed 
growers are attempting to obtain 
more bees for pollinating purposes. 

Market: Honey has been moving 
well in the retail market at prices 
which have prevailed during recent 
months. Many producers have dis- 
posed of their entire stock, with per- 
haps not over 10 percent of the crop 
still remaining in producers’ hands. 
Chunk comb honey is becoming in- 
creasingly scarce with bottlers hav- 
ing difficulty in obtaining further 
supplies. 

Miscellaneous: Usually at this 
time Texas finds itself richer by 
about 12,000 migratory colonies of 
bees from other states most of which 
are moved to the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley for the citrus bloom. The 
number this season as well as resi- 
dent colonies moved within the State 
is far short of the usual number. 
There is no question but that the 
present prospects for spring bee 
pasture have little to offer to justi- 
fy the expense of moving. Most 
beekeepers are optimistic, however, 
and feel confident that the coming 
weeks will bring the return of nor- 
mal rainfall and that our bee plants 
will come back as they have done 
before. 

All indications point to a large at- 
tendance at the meeting of the 
American Beekeeping Federation at 
Dallas on January 17 to 19.—A. H. 
Alex, College Station, Texas. 

Sc” 
COLORADO, December 14 

Weather: The southwest corner 
of the State is getting some long 
overdue moisture. The snowfall in 
that area promises better irrigation 
for next summer. Northeastern Col- 
orado had almost double the aver- 
age rainfall last summer which was 
bad for the production of legume 
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seed as well as honey. I believe 
moisture conditions over the State 
are above last year at this time. 

Colony Condition: I think for the 
most part colonies going into winter 
were in good shape. Part of the 
State had a late flow from rabbit 
brush which allowed the bees to fill 
the brood nest with honey. The 
Northeastern part was so wet and 
cold that there was very little flow 
in August and September. In some 
areas beekeepers will be feeding be- 
fore the flow starts next spring. 

Crop: Although the 1951 crop 
was above either 1950 or 1949, it 
was still below average. The bee- 
keepers which were behind in get- 
ting the crop off the bees lost some 
of their high quality honey because 
of the fall flow of sunflowers, rab- 
bit brush, and other plants which 
darkened the honey considerably. 
Some beekeepers expect Colorado 
to be out of honey before the next 
crop is ready. 

Miscellaneous: The Honey Mar- 
keting Agreement has just been in 
effect long enough to show some of 
the possibilities attainable under 
such a plan. Most of the opposition 
encountered among beekeepers is 
coming from those who do not at- 
tend the meetings and are uninform- 
ed. Most objections are removed 
when some point is explained to the 
person. Another year of operation 
will be required before we will know 
how it is going to work out. It may 
not be the perfect solution to the 
honey marketing problem but it 
seems to be the best at this time. 
—Albert L. Crouse, State Apiary 
Inspector, Denver, Colorado. 


cS” 
OREGON, December 31 
Weather: Up to now 


we have had a very 
mild winter here in 
the Willamette Val- 
ley. However, any- 
thing might happen 
between now and 
April 1st. We also 
had a normal fall and 
bees went into their 
winter quarters in a 
very satisfactory con- 





dition. 
Crop: 
honey crop was good. 
lamette Valley very good and in 
Eastern Oregon the crop was below 


In Southern Oregon the 
In the Wil- 


the average. In the mountain areas 
we have had the largest crop of fire- 
weed honey in the last five years. 
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In Northwestern Oregon less than 
two percent of the colonies had AFB. 


Price: It is estimated that we 
now have in Oregon about 66,000 
colonies of bees, a decrease of about 
15 percent in the last year. This 
no doubt is brought about because 
of the low price of honey. Today 
at the Grand Central Market in 
Portland honey was selling at 89 
cents for the 5-lb. pail. This was a 
special price as the regular price is 
99 cents. The 2-lb. jar was selling 
for 59 cents and the 1-lb. jar for 
29 cents. Every price has to end 
with the figure “nine” to fool the 
public. 


Miscellaneous: The Oregon Bee- 
keepers’ Association held their 32nd 
annual meeting on Nov. 30th and 
Dec. 1st at Baker, Oregon. About 
40 beekeepers from four states at- 
tended. One of the speakers de- 
clared that the bee industry is worth 
400 times more to agriculture and 
allied industries than it is to the bee- 
keeper as the source of honey and 
wax. This seemed to be exaggerated 
for we have read that the estimated 
worth is 20 times. After giving this 
some thought it appears the 400 
times is more correct. 

It is a well-known fact that to 
produce a good crop of apples it is 
absolutely necessary to have bees 
to pollinate the blossoms. To hé-c- 
vest the crop the orchardist needs 
apple boxes. This in turn calls for 
lumber which helps the logging and 
lumber industries. The lumber has 
to be made into boxes which helps 
the box factories. The apples are 
wrapped in paper which helps the 
paper industry. The boxes need 
nails, which helps the mines and 
steel industries. The orchardist 
needs sprays, gasoline, and oil, also 
machinery and other equipment and 
then after the harvest. transporta- 
tion of the apples to the markets. 
Several entirely different industries 
are called upon for just this one 
commodity and all of them are in- 
directly dependent upon the bees. 

The seed industry comes under 
this same category. Meats the same, 
for the cattle, sheep, hogs, and fowls 
need the food and much of these 
foods could not be produced without 
the bees. 

The new officers for 1952 are W. 
W. Foster, Nyssa, president, J. W. 
Wright, Newberg, vice-president, 
and Oliver W. Petty, Albany re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer.—John 
F. Erickson, Portland, Oregon. 
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IOWA, January 4 


Weather is certainly 
the popular topic of 
conversation this 
winter. Severe low 
temperatures _ start- 
ed before Thanks- 
giving and have 
continued with little 
interruption from 
that time to date. 
Figures released re- 
indicate that the average 





cently 
mean temperature is 15 degrees be- 


low normal. This doesn’t sound like 
very much but taken together it 
means a lot of degrees which the 
bees have been forced to make up 
through the heat produced by their 
own bodily exertion. 

Colony Condition: People are al- 
ready beginning to wonder about 
the condition of their colonies. In 
general, colonies went into winter 
with reasonable supplies of bees and 
a large proportion of these were 
fall-reared bees. However, the ma- 
jority of colonies went into winter 
quarters admittedly short on stores. 
Now the wonder is, not that the col- 
onies may come through winter but 
are they alive now. 

There was one very interesting 
check made during the fore part of 
December. A graduate student was 
interested in procuring some materi- 
al for a detailed study of the diges- 
tive systems. Specimens which were 
taken from the hive were found to 
have the digestive systems so located 
with waste material that it was im- 
possible to prepare the digestive 
system for sectioning and mounting. 
A special effort was made to get 
some bees which had been out on 
flight about December 10, and in 
these cases the digestive systems 
showed the relief of the flight. 

Market: The marketing situation 
is interesting for the local demand 
seems to be better than it has been 
for years. There is no particular 
explanation for this. In fact, the 
demand continued through the holi- 
day trading which is more than un- 
usual. Now local beekeepers who 
have become interested in building 
up local trade are wondering where 
and how they are going to obtain 
enough honey to supply the trade 
which is awaiting them locally. The 
1951 crop in Iowa was definiteiy 
short so cannot be counted on to 
meet but a small portion of the lo- 
cal trade which is now indicated. 

Few have realized the operations 
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of the government program for hon- 
ey purchase. The government has 
not only been in the market to pur- 
chase so-called commercial grade 
honey but apparently has been 
heavily in the market for table 
grade honey, which is primarily used 
for the school lunch program but 
beyond the needs of this, the honey 
is being exported. So again the bee- 
keepers are confused regarding the 
end result of the government oper- 
ations in their behalf. 


Miscellaneous: What does 1952 
hold for beekeepers? That is in- 
deed the 64-dollar question. Most 
of the extensive producers have 
come to realize that they have about 
run the limit of their ability to ab- 
sorb losses continuing over the last 
five years of poor production. They 
now realize that costs have contin- 
ued to rise during that period and 
that the losses from operations have 
continued to grow accordingly. 


It would seem that there would 
be a material reduction in the num- 
ber of units operated, especially by 
commercial producers. This reduc- 
tion will bring operations down 
where labor costs and other items 
of high cost which enter into pro- 
duction can be kept at a minimum. 
A sideline producer can stay with 
honey producing operations as sup- 
plementary income will permit them 
to carry on. 

Most everyone will do the very 
best they can with what colonies 
come through the winter. The 
question of the purchase of pack- 
age bees still remains to be answer- 
ed. The problem of transportation 
costs is one which needs careful at- 
tention in the consideration of the 
purchase of package bees. 


Thle Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
has Jaunched a very aggressive pro- 
gram for the coming year. Several 
permanent committees were set up 
with active chairmen in charge. 
These include membership, adver- 
tising, State Fair, summer meetings, 
and education. It is certainly in- 
spiring to note the response of these 
people who are signed to operate on 
these committees. It gives renewed 
faith that, after all, beekeepers are 
interested in the solution of their 
own problems and are willing to 
work to that end. It is an example 
of the American spirit that when the 
going gets tough the effort is great- 
er in behalf of correcting the situ- 
we F. B. Paddock, Ames, 

owa. 
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MISSOURI, January, 4 


Weather: The winter so far heré 
has been ideal from the standpoint 
of bees and plants. Early in Decem- 
ber we received a snow covering of 
several inches, protecting plant life 
from the subsequent cold weather 
that ensued, and bees were confined 
to their hives, saving stores and bees. 
Temperatures during this time 
ranged from eight below zero to the 
mid-20’s. On December 30, temper- 
atures rose to the mid-50’s, and on 
the last day of the old year went to 
a record-breaking reading for the 
day of 69 degrees. Needless to say, 
bees had a good cleansing flight, and 
an opportunity to relocate their 
cluster. 

On the first day of the new year 
it commenced snowing and it has 
covered the ground to a depth of 
four inches here. We should look 
forward to a good crop of clover 
honey next summer, considering the 
snow covers this winter, and above 
normal rainfall during the fall 
months. 

Speaking of weather, 1951 was 
one of the wettest years experienced 
here, with an 11-inch rain on July 
5th which added to the flood waters 
as they came down from Kansas. 

The Missouri Valley here in places 
had flood waters standing 20 feet 
deep, and all of the Valley, from 
five to twelve miles across had wa- 
ter in the lowest places three feet 
deep, and it was several weeks be- 
fore the bare ground was visible 
again. With this much water on 
the land, and the flood coming as 
late as it did (the middle of July) 
we were very apprehensive lest we 
would not get any fall honey for our 
bees to winter on. After two weeks 
of dry weather in the early part of 
August, the heartsease came up and 
grew so fast that by the 20th of Au- 
gust the fall honey flow was in full 
swing. This flow continued till 
the end of September, with some 
rain almost weekly, the result being 
that farmers were not able to gct in 
the bottomland to plow, and gave 
us one of the biggest fall crops we 
have experienced. There were tens 
of thousands of acres in bloom, and 
no doubt a lot of the nectar was 
never gathered for lack of bees. 


Crop: On the upland the blue 
vine was blooming at the same 
time in the corn fields, consequently 
we harvested a light amber good 
quality honey. The bees, of course, 
went into winter quarters with an 
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abundance of stores ahd young bees. 

Prices: The movement of honey 
to retail grocery stores has been 
normal, although there has been 
some price cutting by a beekeeper 
or two, mainly on the 5-lb. pail. In 
one instance, the 5-lb. pail retailed 
for 75c. There no doubt is a maxi- 
mum price at which retail packages 
will move readily, especially ex- 
tracted honey. 


We tried an experiment this fall 
at one of our stores that sells most 
of their honey in five-pound glass 
jars. Our price had been 90c a jar 
to the store, but with Western hon- 
ey retailing from 93c to 98c a can 
and the movement of our honey be- 
ing somewhat slow at a price (retail) 
above a dollar, we reduced the price 
so the store could sell it at 98c a 
five-pound jar. Since then the store 
has moved three cases in a given 
time as compared to one case before 
the price was reduced. 

This merchant tells me that when 
some articles of merchandise are 
priced at above a dollar, sales are 
slow, but let it go down a few cents 
below a dollar, movement will pick 
up. Now this does not apply to 
chunk comb honey packs, as it read- 
ily moves at a good price. 


Miscellaneous: Mr. Howard Myers 
in his report for January says that 
many large operators of fruit farms 
are on the verge of bankruptcy due 
to high cost of production and low 
prices. The same situation prevails 
here with the fruit men. Two or- 
chards in this area were completely 
removed by bull dozers this past 
fall and the land is to be put in corn 
next spring. Corn is bringing over 
$2.00 a bushell locally. A lot of 
apples were left on the trees and 
ground this past fall, one man tell- 
ing me he left 15,000 bushels. I 
will stick to the bees, they at least 
keep me, let alone going into the 
hole. 

During December I gave a talk on 
bees and honey production to the lo- 
cal Lion’s Club, and as the Principal 
of our high school was present, he 
asked me to give a talk to the high 
school, which I subsequently did. 
Some of the Lexington Lions were 
so interested that they have asked 
me to repeat the talk later this month 
at what they call “Ladies’ Night’ 
when the members wives attend. 

Not to be outdone, the Rotary Club 
has asked me to give a talk next 
week.—Carl Kalthoff, Lexington, 
Mo. 
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ILLINOIS, Dec. 27 


Weather: We are 
having it. Our win- 
ter and snow came 
to Illinois in early 
November, long be- 
fore we were ready 
for it. The first 
snow came_ about 
the 5th with high 
winds and many 
highways made im- 
passible. To date, December 27, 
Chicago has received 47 inches of 
snow and the annual average there 
is about 31 inches. Along with the 
drifts we have sub-zero tempera- 
tures which will no doubt cause a 
heavy winter loss in bees. The 
southern two thirds of the State 
have not had quite as bad condi- 
tions as the northern third. 


Honey Markets: Honey sales have 
been much better than expected for 
the holiday season. Buyers are or- 
dering for early January delivery, 
which is quite unusual. Prices have 
remained fairly steady all fall. The 
writer has found only two cases of 
real cheap honey being offered. 
When I say “cheap” it was lower 
than the rest. We all know that 
honey has not held its place in the 
sun when prices are considered. Our 
60 percent support has been quite a 
ceiling over our heads. Unless some- 
thing is done for the average pro- 
ducer he cannot afford clothes to 
sit on the ground under that ceil- 
ing. Ten cent honey! 


Condition of Bees: I hope we still 
have bees to note their condition 
when spring comes our way. Our 
own bees were protected in our us- 
ual manner and should be in better 
condition than the unprotected ones. 
At our State Beekeepers’ Convention 
here in November I called attention 
to how this State was losing ground 
in bee colonies. Within the past 
five years we have lost 65,000 col- 
onies from various causes. A drop 
from 232,000 to 167,000 in five years 
is serious. We have a twofold prob- 
lem here in Illinois now. One is to 
increase our bee pasture so more 
honey may be produced, the other is 
to help find markets for what we al- 
ready produce. 

Miscellaneous: This report should 
have appeared in the January issue 
as it was requested for that one. The 
delay was caused by the writer tak- 
ing a two-weeks’ vacation in Flori- 
da. The first actual vacation ever 
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taken. The good wife and I had 
such a strenuous year we just de- 
cided to ‘“‘take off”. We just forgot 
everything and were living in the 
present. In all our 3,000 miles of 
travel we called upon one and only 
one beekeeper. We spent a scant 
30 minutes with my old Hoosier 
friend, Jay Smith, at Ft. Myers. 
Guess where I found the Jay! No, 
he was not working with the bees, 
he was playing chess with a visitor. 
Neither he nor his Mrs. looked their 
age. That wonderful country sure 
keeps ’em young. 

I must save something for next 
month I will be going to Texas. Any- 
one not talking about Texas must 
be talking about taxes.—Carl] E. Kil- 
lion, Paris, Illinois. 

ee >< 
MARYLAND, January 4 

Weather: After a 
fall of limited 
rains, we have 
just now about 
gotten out from 
under a period of 
heavy snows here 
in the Blue Ridge 
and today the 
rains started to 
run it off to 
swelling streams. 
Our own Grind- 
stone Run is full 
and turbulent. This condition makes 
for much underground water, as our 
fall rains did not penetrate deeply, 
and probably foretells good clover 
stands next spring. 

Our lowest in December wus 8 de- 
grees below, and 4 degrees above is 
the lowest so far for the Baltimore- 
Washington area. Bees have had 
some flights here and have done 
some housekeeping, so that their 
opportunities for internal inedicine 
have been adequate. Most Mary- 
land beekeepers feel that the bad 
drought conditions of last summer 
are now corrected, at least in large 
part, by these recent rains and 
snows. I inspected all colonies here 
Dec. 14 and found all wintering 
well. 

Wintering: The time to test how 
effective our wintering systems are 
is in the spring. Not too many in 
our section and points eastward 
wrap bees for winter. I have found 
that there have been no losses when 
I wrapped hives in 15 pound satu- 
rated felt, with upper and lower en- 
trances. Dr. Abrams, State Apicu]- 
turist, emphasizes strongly the ne- 
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cessity of protection from wind; and 
sugar-candy feeding along about 
February. Many of our beekeepers 
follow these practices but of course 
not many of our boxhive brethern 
do. Well-filled food chambers are 
recommended up top. Some of us 
winter in three stories; many in 
two. The boxhivers leave on a‘‘cap” 
(comb honey super, usually) sup- 
posedly filled with section honey. 

One beekeeper wintering near 
Ellicott City reduces the entrance 
to %; x 5; has upper hole; puts on 
special covers of two sheets of 
stainless steel with two inches of 
rock wool between which he makes 
for 50c each; and requires that up- 
per stories are well filled. I put a 
celotex block under hive covers and 
some use double honey boards. Win- 
tering as above, with perhaps slight 
variations, is typical of Maryland 
from our section to the coast. 

Winter losses in our state were 
heavy last year, being reported from 
25 percent to 75 percent of colonies. 
In many cases it was stores not 
available in long cold spells; in 
others, low stores and no wind pro- 
tection. 

Honey Market: Honey seems to 
be moving satisfactorily into the re- 
tail channels over the state but 
stocks are still on hand in consider- 
able inventories. We know in our 
area of some who have good stocks 
still moving slowly but nevertheless 
surely into trade month by month. 
While it is true that much of our 
honey in the retail trade moves in 
one pound packages, it is very prob- 
able that many such _ purchasers 
could be induced to buy larger quan- 
tities at a reduction, if we worked 
here toward that goal. We need to 
induce users to cook, can, preserve, 
bake, make candy, and sweeten fruit 
juices in addition to having it on the 
table for batter cakes only at break- 
fast time. We need to project the 
five and ten pound purchase on the 
consciousness of the customer, rather 
than the take-home-one-pound jar 
sale. 

Miscellaneous: Word comes from 
Harold L. Kelley, President of the 
Maryland State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation. and from Dr. George Abrams. 
Sec.-Treas. of same, that our next 
meeting is Jan. 9 at Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore; afternoon and 
evening sessions. This will be at- 
tended by beekeepers from all over 
the state if the roads are open as 
they are now.—S. W. Edwards, 
Myersville, Md. 
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MAINE, December 31 

Weather: The fall months for 
Maine beekeepers were of the best. 
as nectar-producing plants received 
plenty of moisture and _ sunshine. 
Feeding was unnecessary, as the 
bees were not only able to gather 
winter stores but yield a surplus. 

Honey: There have been reports 
that beekeepers in this section have 
left their surplus fall honey on the 
hive, as they have decided it is of 
more value to the bees as extra food 
insurance. If this procedure is car- 
ried out, it will cause a better grade 
of honey to be had on the market 
during the whole year as the honey 
that is made during the last of the 
season is of poorer quality. 

Bees: The condition of bees this 
fall was good. There was an abun- 
dance of honey in the food chambers 
with pollen coming in from wild 
mustard during September. This 
caused the bees to get ready for the 
1952 season by storing extra pollen 
for early spring brood raising. Bee- 
keepers have begun to realize that 
it is the strong colony that produces 
the surplus crop of honey. Thus the 
beekeeper kills or unites colonies 
that are not up to standard for win- 
tering. In other words they take 
their winter loss in the fall. 

The honey market was very steady 
for Maine produced honey. Both 
comb and extracted honey was in 
good demand by the tourist trade. 
There was not nearly enough comb 
honey to supply the demand at the 
road side stand. The sale of chunk 
comb honey exceeded the 1950 mar- 
ket. 

The demand for beeswax contin- 
ues to be strong and the price is 
very good. Beekeepers should pool 
their wax shipments and save on 
freight costs. 

Miscellaneous: In traveling around 
to the numerous agricultural fairs 
in the state I noticed that there were 
very few exhibits of honey and what 
there were was dark honey in un- 
attractively labeled bottles. Honey, 
bees, and bee supplies should be dis- 
played in a more attractive manner 
so as to bring the attention of spec- 
tators to them and promote their 
sales. 

With the Maine hunting season 
over. we beekeepers are planning 


for 1952. The deer kill was larger 
than 1950 which was 39,000. This 
year’s kill was over 43,000. We 


have much enjoyment when our 
sons come home for a week of hunt- 
ing with us. We also enjoy another 
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type of hunting during the earlier 
part of the season. That is the lin- 
ing of bees and at the same time we 
can get a line on the white tails 
which are hunted during Novem- 
ber.—Edward M. Wills, Kents Hill, 
Maine. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, January 12 
1951 Honey Crop: 
The final analy- 
ses of the 1951 
season for Penn- 
sylvania shows 
that a good sur- 
plus of light clo- 
ver honey was 
harvested over 
all but the south- 
eastern corner of 
the State. This 
was the first clover flow of any size 
for a number of years. Some of us 
with apiaries in the marginal farm 
areas had all but given up hope of 
ever harvesting another good surplus 
of honey from clover. The black lo- 
cust produced a surplus also, just 
before the clover flow, and helped 
to increase the surplus of what was 
called clover honey. 

The buckwheat surplus was quite 
short, in fact, it was sufficiently 
short that the regular users of this 
flavor of honey are going begging 
now before the year is half gone. 
The fall flow from wild aster, sil- 
verrod, and goldenrod was _ short. 
Goldenrod produced some surplus 
in northwestern Pennsylvania but 
over the rest of the State little sur- 
plus was obtained and most of the 
fall flow went into the brood cham- 
bers for winter use. 

Bees are in good condition for 
winter and have considerably more 
honey than they did at this time 
last year. More honey was packed 
in the brood chambers this fall. In 
the fall of 1950, the bees made no 
effort to fill brood chambers as they 
did this season. 

Winter started early and has been 
severe with much more snow than 
usual. The bees had a short flight 
in southern Pennsylvania on Janu- 
ary 2 which was a big help in this 
area. Only bees in well protected 
Jocations in the northern half of the 
State were permitted to fly. The 
snow provided good protection to 
honey plants until this date when 
most of it melted, again exposing 
the soil to freezing and thawing. 

Honey has been selling fairly well. 
The fine flavor and light color of the 
honey have helped to stimulate sales. 
Cold weather also increases the de- 
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mand for honey and we have had 
plenty of cold weather. The price 
of honey has not increased to com- 
pensate for the increase in the cost 
of most all items that the beekeep- 
er must buy. 

Miscellaneous: Our beekeepers 
are now preparing for the big State 
Farm Show at Harrisburg. This 
is one of the largest indoor farm 
products shows in the world. There 
are about 13 acres of floor space 
under one roof. The entire space is 
devoted to farm animals, farm prod- 
ucts, farm machinery, and booths 
to feed the crowds that attend. No 
space is available for the sale of 
useless novelties or petty gambling 
that is common at most farm shows 
that are combined with fairs. Near- 
ly a half million attend the show 
and meetings that are held at the 
same time. Strangers, who have 
not attended before, occasionally ar- 
range to meet at the Farm Show 
Building without’ specifying at 
what exhibit. They sometimes hunt 
for each other for a long time unless 
they learn of the public address sys- 
tem used in the building for emer- 
gencies. 

There are many beautiful collec- 
tive honey exhibits shown each year, 
as well as individual displays by 
beekeepers. 4H Bee Clubs, and F. 
F. A. members. 

The winter short course which is 
an elective subject for agronomy 
students is now being taught. Some 
of those taking this course are in- 
terested primarily in bees for polli- 
nating red clover. The short course 
for those interested in beekeeping 
only is tentatively set for August 18 
to 22.—Prof. E. J. Anderson, State 
College, Pa. 

a 

[Since receiving the foregoing, the 
State Farm Show at Harrisburg has 
been held. It was well attended by 
over half a million people. The 
winter meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Beekeepers’ Association held 
January 15 and 16 in the Farm 
Building was well attended and a 
success. The beautiful honey dis- 
plays attracted a great deal of at- 
tention and helped to create more 
consumer interest in our product. 

Favorable weather during the 
meeting this year helped to insure a 
good attendance. 

The Association officers elected 
for 1952 are: President. Paul S. 
Ziegler; Vice-President, H. Beard; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. H. M. 
Snavely.—Ed.] 
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“Bees Bottling Comb Honey” 


We were very interested to read 
your “New Device For Your Bee 
Hives’’, page 474, Gleanings for Au- 
gust, 1951, but we cannot let the 
opportunity pass of drawing your 
attention to the fact that the idea 
was put into operation 12 years ear- 
lier as illustrated on page 62 of The 
— Beekeeper for August, 

In case you have no copy now on 
file, we are quoting from the Austra- 
lasian Beekeeper: 

BEES BOTTLING COMB HONEY 

Sir—I am enclosing a hoto of bees 
building comb honey into honey jars. 

Above the brood chamber I have a 
board placed with holes cut so bees can 
enter into the jars and then a super with 
cover is placed over. In a good season 
these jars are rapidly filled by the bees. 
—Stan Vochler, Bloomfield, Jandowae, Q’ld. 

So far as we know our contribu- 
tor’s idea was original but the old 
bell-glass top in a very old English 
skep hive which we have populated 
in our museum is a forerunner to 
the use of glass jars. 

The idea has never been develop- 
ed commercially here but your pub- 
lication of Mrs. Mintie Pear Elliott’s 
hive has given us incentive to give 
the idea publicity for commercial 
development. It should be a most 
interesting way for amateurs to pro- 
duce their comb honey and could 
have commercial developments al- 
so.—Morris W. Morgan (Editor) of 
The Australasian Beekeeper, West 
Maitland, N.S. W. [See pg. 121.-Ed.] 


beside 





This jar of honey was sent to 
G'eanings office by a Florida 
beekeeper who let the bees 
fill the jar with the honey. 
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Hot Potatoes 
By L. F. Childers, New Franklin, Mo. 


Here is a story that may be old 
stuff to many of you but it sure had 
me hopping around for a while. Last 
fall I called on our friend Roy Bun- 
ger at Council Groves, Kansas, and 
bought 3000 pounds of shallow 
frame honey for both chunk and 
cut comb, and 1000 sections and 
6000 pounds of extracted. We paid 
him in good hard cash of the realm 
then hurried home to have our lo- 


cal trucker go after it. Our main 
thought was to have it brought 
straight through so as to avoid 
breakage. 


To our surprise our trucker said, 
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“Heck, no,” he would not go to Kan- 
sas for anything. “Now, what’s the 
matter?” “Well, I’m not going to 
fight that blickety-blick Port of En- 
try over the line into Kansas. You 
gotta stop and announce your pres- 
ence or they’ll send a Cop after you 
and slap on a big fine. Then they’ll 
charge you one half cent for every 
mile you travel over their highways, 
and look at your driver’s license, 
your owner’s license, examine your 
load, and want to know if it is your 
goods or whether it is a pay load. 
If it’s a pay load then you must have 
a permit from the Commerce Com- 
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mission or be stopped right there.” 
He didn’t have a permit nor did any 
of the little fry for miles around. 


So I contacted a contract hauler. 
Yes, he could go into Kansas for me. 
The rate for the extracted would be 
first class, or $1.60 per 100, and for 
the comb double first class, or $3.20 
per 100, and the minimum load 
would have to be 18,000 pounds. 
Whoooooeeee! By this time I was 
getting pretty well steamed up. I’m 
no John D. Rockyfeller. Then there 
was Roy Bunger out there at Coun- 
cil Groves strutting around like a 
peacock with $1500 of my money 
tucked under his vest and the honey, 
too. So I hied myself back to Coun- 
cil Groves to try my luck from that 
side. Every one I contacted there 
said “Heck, no. I’m not going over 
the line into Missouri and fight that 
Port of Entry bunch. Why, they 
question you about everything and 
like as not require you to make af- 
fidavit as to who your divorced wife 
was going to marry.” 


But friend Bunger was sympa- 
thetic and together we hunted until 
we found a trucker with a permit 
to cross the line into Kansas City 
but not beyond. I tried to get a 
trucker to meet him at a certain 
hour but he was late and the Kansas 
driver got panicky because of his 
semi-countraband load and deliver- 


ed it to a regular contract hauler. 
Result was I did not see it loaded 
or unloaded. In the shuffle the 
combs got broken and were leaking 
over everything. At destination the 
driver and freight handlers got mad 
at the sticky stuff and slam-banged 
it around and, of all things, piled 
the supers—not upright, but on 
EDGE. That broke the frames a- 
part allowing the surfaces to rub 
each other. It was a sickening sight 
to look at. Three thousand pounds 
of delicate white honey, much of it 
broken and all of it streaked with 
leakage, every comb exposed, all in 
one pile on a dirty floor and the 
whole mass floating in a lake of 
leakage. Believe me, I used the 
King’s English and after it was all 
over felt sorry for the agent. It 
did seem that anyone with sense 
enough to pound sand into a rat hole 
should know better than to pile su- 
pers of honey on edge. 

Thought once I would sue for 
damages, then thought better of it. 
The attorney I contacted was igno- 
rant as sin about honey and I fear- 
ed the judge might be, and I was 
certain the jurors would be. Then 
the truck company would come to 
life and demand a full first class 
payment of $224.00 as against $75.00 
which I had paid. That made the 
= hot enough to drop—which I 

id. 


A Big Crop of Honey from the Orange Grove 





A yard of bees belonging to Roscoe Alderman, located in Highlands Co., Florida. 
The trees are the edge of 150 acres of oranges. 
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Apimondia 


Bee World is the official organ of 
the Committee of the projected In- 
ternational Federation of Beekeep- 
ers’ Associations (Apimondia). From 
January 1, 1952, Bee World will be 
published by the Bee Research As- 
sociation, whose headquarters are in 
England, and I am sending some 
notes on this Association in order 
to show that membership could be 
very valuable to any beekeeper. The 
B.R.A. already has members in 17 
countries outside Britain, and would 
welcome more members from the 
U. S. A. The annual cost of mem- 
bership is $2.80, or $5.60 including 
Bee World. 


“What does the Bee Research As- 
sociation do?” 

1. Promotes research into many 
of the still unanswered problems of 
the beekeeper and publishes the re- 
sults. 

2. Through its abstractors, checks 
through the bee papers and scien- 
tific publications of 30 or more 
countries for articles of interest on 
new methods and new discoveries 
and publishes summaries of them. 

3. Keeps a library of the bee 
books and magazines of this and 
other countries, and of all impor- 
tant scientific publications which are 
available, for loan to members in 
any part of the world. 

4. Now publishes the important 
monthly journal Bee World. 


“What should I get out of it?” 
When two beekeepers meet, the 
conversation usually turns to the 
perennial questions to which no one 
has yet provided the final answer. 
There will usually be complete and 
amicable disagreement on nearly 
every operation which affects the 
craft. Each one’s views will be 
largely the result of his own ex- 
perience, probably limited to the 
results of few colonies. ‘“‘What is 
the best method of swarm control?”’; 
“What is the best hive to use?”; 
“Is spring feeding worth while?’’; 
“How is it best to requeen?”;— 
these are only a few of our favorite 
arguments. The arguments usually 
end by ‘“Well—that is my opinion 
anyway’, and one or both turn to 
some other debatable subject. 
Supposing, however, one beekeep- 
er was able to say “I tried this 
method with 100 colonies and the 
other method with another 100 col- 
onies under identical conditions and 
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the result was so and so’. How 
much more worth while his opinion 
would be! Unfortunately very few 
of us can afford the time or possess 
the colonies necessary to carry out 
these large-scale experiments on 
methods vital to our craft. 

‘This is where B. R. A. comes in. 
With the co-operation of its mem- 
bers it has carried out large-scale 
experiments on several of our basic 
problems and produced a really 
worth-while answer. During the 
last two years it has also picked the 
brains and collected the experience 
ot 31 other countries (Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Netherlands, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, U.S. A., U.S.S. R., etc. etc.) 
by translating their results and ideas 
as given in their papers and books. 
These summaries are published for 
the benefit of members and others. 

I would urge every beekeeper to 
belong to this world-wide associ- 
ation; it has inherited all that is 
best among the traditions of the 
Apis Club (which is being wound up 
at the end of 1951). The Apis club 
Library has been added to the B. R. 
A. Library, and these books are 
likewise lent out to members in any 
country. I am convinced that mem- 
bers in the U. S. A. will get an ‘m- 
mense amount of interest from the 
many publications sent free to mem- 
bers, and from Bee World; at the 
same time they will be helping the 
craft to find some of the answers to 
its many intriguing problems and to 
make recent scientific discoveries 
more useful in beekeeping practice. 

If you are interested, send for full 
details of membership and a free 
specimen copy of Bee World (in 
which the B. R. A. summaries are 
published). Write for these to the 
Director, Dr. Eva Crane, 55 New- 
land Park, Hull, Yorks, England. 
—Brigadier C. R. Templer, Public- 
ity Officer, Bee Research Associ- 
ation, Parsonage House, Woodbury, 
Nr. Exeter, England. Dec. 17, 1951. 
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Weight of Queen and Her Eggs 

The weight of a queen bee varies 
according to whether or not she is 
laying. She weighs about .25 of a 
gram or 3% grains. An egg weighs 
about .00013 of a gram and 240,000 
would be required to weigh an 
ounce.—G. S. Demuth. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


New Years seem to roll around 
pretty fast these days. Before you 
can say ‘1952’, New Year’s reso- 
lutions have become last year’s 
empty promises. 

But this year of 1952 will not be 
allowed to slip too easily past the 
American eye. Every Presidential 
election year is earmarked by much 
furor and fuss that focuses attention 
to the time and date. Whether you 
are an active campaigner or not, 
whether you like dabbling in poli- 
tics or not, whether you feel strong- 
ly about prospective candidates or 
not, you will be certain to cast a 
vote in the fall elections. And this 
vote can be an automatic calendar 
for your honey activities. 

Politicians won’t let you forget 
how near that election day is. By 
the same token they will be con- 
stantly reminding you how late it 
is to start organizing your honey 
markets. 

Plan out your honey moves for 
1952 now. Then see how perfectly 
they work into the mass scheme 
laid down by the nation’s election- 
eers. Honey markets come to a 
head about the same time election 
campaigning will be the hottest. 
Guarantee your honey the dollar 
votes you want it to get by follow- 
ing the example set by those wan- 
gling for election votes. 

What does that mean? Simply 
this: Politicians think the 1952 
election campaign is not too far 
away to start talking about it now, 
planning for it now. They are busy 
lining up state delegates, planning 
national conventions, looking over 
prospective candidates. They are 
starting out now so that they can 
have a chance for a build-up cam- 
paign throughout the spring and 
summer. 

This is exactly what the beekeep- 
er who markets his own honey 
should be doing. By laying detail- 
ed plans now for the spring and 
summer campaign, honey will be 
ready for its final test at procuring 
consumer’s dollars for you. 

There are plans for advertising 
campaigns that must be settled in 
advance so honey is sure to get the 
best time for radio spot ads, or so 
honey can be represented in com- 
munity activities advertised in news- 
papers. 

There are new and attractive la- 
bels that must grace the honey jar 
next year if honey is to keep up 
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with its ever-increasing and stiff 
competition. 

There are new sideline products 
that can be made from honey—ice 
cream, candy, honey beverages— 
that should be seriously considered 
by the enterprising beeman. 

There is the inevitable inventory 
that must be taken in every success- 
ful business and which is done so 
easily in winter by the beekeeper. 

There is the re-ordering and re- 
pairing of honey equipment now to 
eliminate such trivial things when 
the spring operations start in full 
swing. 

There are a lot of things to do. 
All of it is ground work, laid just 
as carefully as the politician lays 
his campaign plans, just as essen- 
tial to success as the actual mar- 
keting effort itself. So put this at 
the top of your list of resolutions 
for 1952, “I will start now to pre- 
pare for my 1952 honey season.” 

* £¢£ &¢ & & 


Beekeepers in the know don’t dis- 
pute the fact that the best place to 
start these advance preparations is 
at the American Honey Institute. 
Let us put you in contact with men 
who want to buy honey or other 
beekeepers who have solved prob- 
lems similar to yours. Let us show 
you the modern way to advertise a 
product successfully and yet at the 
minimum of cost to you. Let us 
show you the results of other bee- 
keepers who have tried out honey 
recipe leaflets and books. 

Just let us know you are interest- 
ed. We will do the rest. A post 
card or letter will bring you all 
the information you want. Our ad- 
dress: American Honey Institute, 
Commercial State Bank Building, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

* *¢+ &¢ & 

Our annual report to the members 
is well under way. We are proud to 
announce a good membership, which 
in itself speaks of the faith and re- 
spect beekeepers have for their pro- 
motional organization. If your dues 
are a little late, just tell us so and 
we shall be glad to include your 
name in the booklet. 

Every member will receive his 
copy of this annual report just as 
soon as it comes from the press. It 
gives the financial report of the In- 
stitute plus the names, addresses, 
and amounts given by each member. 
We hope your name will be in it. 
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Gust Hews 


The St. Clair Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in the Highway 
Building, Belleville, Illinois, on 
February 2, 8:00 P. M. A cordial 
invitation to all to enjoy a motion 
picture and good ,Program. 


The Cuyahoga County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association meeting will be held 
at the Museum of Natural History, 
2717 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
on February 17, 2:00 P. M. There 
will be good speakers and movies. 
A cordial invitation to all—Dr. E. 
E. King, President. 

*x* *£ & ke 

For the seventh consecutive year 
we are offering our class a course 
in beekeeping, under the direction 
of Lee Watkins. This course is 
scheduled to start February 18, 19- 
52. It is sponsored by the Alameda 
Beekeeping Association and _ has 
been most successful. As usual, the 
course will be given from the stand- 
point of practice and not from theo- 
ry, in keeping with the enthusiastic 
desire of the beekeepers in this area. 
—Henning A. Edlund, Principal of 
Oakland, California, Public School. 


The 1952 olfieus a the Colorado 
Beekeepers’ Association elected at 
their meeting held December 10 and 
11 in Denver are: J. Kyle Mc- 
Klaugherty of Monte Vista, Presi- 
dent; Clarence Drexel of Crawford, 
Vice-President; and Eugene Wad- 
leigh of Monte Vista, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Vernon Culhane of Fal- 
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fa is to continue as editor of C.B.A. 
News Letter.—Taken from B Notes 
for January 1952. 

* * k *& 

Paul Rudel, 85 years of age, a 
lovable personality and a skillful 
beekeeper was laid to rest at Hemet, 
California, on January 9. He will 


be greatly missed by his many 
friends and acquaintances. 
The Middlesex County Beekeep- 


ers’ Association (Mass.) will hold 
their next regular meeting at their 
regular winter quarters at the Field 
Experimental Station at Waltham at 
6:30, on Feb. 23, 1952, at which 
time final arrangements are to be 
made for manning the educational 
booth at the Spring Flower Show to 
be held under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Boston. This is to be the 8lst 
annual show and will draw many 
tens of thousands of spectators from 
March 9th through the 15th. In ad- 
dition to the regular meeting held 
on Jan. 26 at which special plans 
were made through the Chairman, 
A. K. Tinkham and his committee of 
Furber, McInnis, Hawkes, Lothrop, 
Fardy, Professor Cheney, and Presi- 
dent Baptiste acting in advisory ca- 
pacity have made connections to 
show various products of industry 
now using honey and beeswax in 
their production. Stress is also to 
be placed on the importance of pol- 
lination.—John H. Furber, Sec.- 
Treas. 


Advisory Come of Mid- 
K. A. 


dlesex Co. 

Back row: J. Lothrop, C. 
McInnis, J. Deldry, Prof. 
Cheney. 


Front row: M. Hawkes, A. 
Baptiste, Pres., J. H. Furber, 
K. Tinkham, Chairman. 
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The meeting of the Southern 
States Beekeepers’ Association held 
at College Station on December 2 
and 3 was very interesting. Repre- 
sentatives were in attendance from 


Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Texas. The program was varied, 


covering all phases of beekeeping 
from problems of the small beekeep- 
er, to preparing honey for market 
and the bottling of honey. The new 
officers are: President, L. A. M. 
Barnette (Texas); Vice-President, 
Paul Cutts (Florida); Secretary- 
Treasurer, Stanley Weaver (Texas). 
Dr. R. D. Lewis, Director, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas, spoke at the banquet 
on the trends in agriculture. The 
second day was devoted to the meet- 
ing of the American Bee Breeders’ 
Association. A fine report was 
made on the testing work that has 
been carried on by the members. 
The Association made arrangements 
with the Texas Experiment Station 
to conduct some breeding experi- 
ments. The following officers were 
elected for 1952: President, Paul 
Cutts (Florida); Vice-President, L. 
H. Little (Tenn.); Secretary-Treas- 
urer, D. C. Babcock (Texas). 


Mrs. Mabel Dines Parker, one of 
the comparatively few women bee- 


keepers, died on January 6 at the 
home of her son and daughter-in- 
law, in Onondaga, New York. She 
was one of the oldest members of 
the Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association and for 50 years was 
active in beekeeping and association 
work. Up until four years ago she 
operated 200 hives of bees, when, 
due to an accident, it was necessary 
to turn her bees over to her son. 


ks kek Se 


“What Tree Shall I Plant?’’—This 
is the title of a new book by August 
P. Bielmann, manager of the Ar- 
boretum, Missouri, Botanical Gar- 
den, Gray Summit, Missouri. The 
author is a beekeeper and is natu- 
rally interested in the propagation 
of trees that are valuable to bee- 
keepers, although the book is not 
written particularly for beekeepers. 
Forty pages are devoted to the de- 
scription of about 70 trees and 
shrubs, some of which are valuable 
for nectar and pollen. Ten pages 
give instructions on planting and 
the maintenance of trees and shrubs 
and 24 pages contain 40 pictures and 
legends of many of the trees de- 
scribed. Those interested in this 
valuable book may obtain copies 
for $1.50 each postpaid from The 
Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
4642 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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USDA Sends Entomologist to Point Four Post in Bolivia 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today the appoint- 
ment of Dr. J. Alex Munro, veteran 
entomologist, to work with the Bo- 
livian Government in the develop- 
ment of a program in entomological 
research and extension. 

The assignment is made under the 
U. S. Government’s Point Four pro- 
gram. of technical cooperation at the 
request of the Government of Bo- 
livia. 

Dr. Munro has been carrying on 
triple-duty entomological operations 
in North Dakota for more than 25 
years. He has been chairman of 
the Department of Entomology and 
Professor of Entomology at North 
Dakota Agricultural College and has 
served as State Entomologist for 
North Dakota since 1926. In addi- 
tion, he has been a collaborator for 
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Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine since that time. He is 
the author of over 100 published 
articles on various phases of ento- 
mological work. 

A native of Ontario, Canada, and 
a graduate of Ontario Agricultural 
College, Dr. Munro became a citizen 
of this country in 1930. He received 
his M. S. degree from Kansas State 
College and his doctorate in ento- 
mology from Cornell University. 

Dr. Munro, accompanied by his 
wife and young daughter, left by 
plane December 1, for his head- 
quarters in Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
United States Department of Agri- 
—United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Washington, Novem- 
ber 28, 1951. 
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BR By aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 


word, each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 


the 10th of the month preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 

WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

NEW CROP of honey shipped daily 
from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5 lIbs., $2.25; Pure Florida cut 
comb honey, 5 Ib. pail, $2.75. No. C.O.D. 
orders. All shipments prepaid. E. R. 
Raley, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 

HONEY, WHITE, predominantly c’over, 
strained and heated, ready for bottling. 
Good clean honey in new sixties, 16c per 
lb. 5 sixties or more, 15¢c per Ib. FOB 
Louisville, Ky. Lose Brothers, Inc., 206 
E. Jefferson St., Louisville, 2, Ky. 

IOWA Honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 

ORANGE. Palmetto, and Mangrove hon- 
ey in new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 




















CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., _1. 
NO. 1 SECTION White clover comb 


honey, $7.20 per case. Engle Apiaries, 
Kearneysville, W. Va. 

FANCY GRADE tupelo gallberry chunk 
comb, 2!2 pound size, any amount. A. V. 
Dowling, Valdosta, Ga. 











HONEY—10 pounds or truck load. 
Markestad, Canton, Minn. 
CLOVER HONEY in new cans. Case or 


truckloads. Sample 25c. Harry C. Kirk, 
Armstrong, Iowa. 

WHITE CLOVER HONEY, any size con- 
tainer. Lloyd Allen, Tipton, Michigan. 

FOR SALE — 25 60-lb. cans Northern 
Michigan clover-milkweed honey, new 
cans and processed ready for bottling. 15c 
lb. F. O. B. Petoskey, Mich. Box 252, 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 











E ] fancy clover 
¢TOL & $ honey in new 
sixties. Stoller 


Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 
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CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60 Ib. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
Company, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and price. Alexander Com- 
pany, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED — White and amber honey. 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, R. D. 3, Box 
222, Kent, Ohio. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White Clo- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 percent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH for your comb honey and all types 
extracted. Send sample and best price. 
Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High St., 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 


WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, Rt. 4, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


WANTED — All grades of honey, one 
can to a_ carload. Send sample, state 
price in first letter. We exchange sixty 
lb. cans. Cash on delivery. Honeymoon 
Products Co., Box 85, River Rouge 18, Mich. 


HONEY at support price delivered our 
plant Chandler, Oklahoma. We hope you 
can sell it for more, if not, send sample to: 
Old Taylor Honey Co., Harlan, Iowa. 

WANTED BUCKWHEAT, light amber 
and white orange honey. Eastern Food 
Products, 115 Division Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 
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WANT all types of honey, especially 
light amber clover and goldenrod. Clover- 
dale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


WANTED—a quantity of well-matured 
wild honey from bee trees. S. MacIntyre, 
Hayter, Alberta, Canada. 


FOR SALE 


We carry a full line of ROOT QUALITY 
Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Mich. 


The only comb foundation 
east. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson’s 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality 
medium brood foundation for 23c pound; 
100 pounds, $18.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
Iowa. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUCKY. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


Three hundred colonies certified Italians, 
ten frame, two supers, good tupelo, titi. 




















lant in the 














gallberry locations. Also three hundred 
mating boxes with combs. A. V. Dowling, 
Valdosta, Ga. 





BUILD UP YOUR BEES with heat for 
the honey flow. Write for information 
and get the benefit from my experiments. 
George Adelhardt, 303 Johnson Ave., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill. . 


BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson 
Bee Supplies Ltd., 575 13th Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada. 


FOR SALE — 75 to 90 colonies bees in 
two-story 10-frame hives. All combs built 
on full sheets foundation. $10.00 per col- 
ony. T. B. Cantrell, Gatesville, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Hives, supers, and extract- 
ing equipment for 100 colonies. Will sell 
all or part to highest bidder by May Ist. 
rr, Buhite, R. D. 3, Reynoldsville, 

a. 

















FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees and 
equipment, 17 registered locations. Lo- 
cated in Montana Mountain Valley. Write 
for further information. Honeyland Api- 
aries, Manhattan, Montana. 


SACRIFICING—at half price or best 
offer, complete bee business at Bancroft, 
Idaho, Includes home, shop, extracting 
and honey packaging equipment, and mar- 
ket, good bee locations, equipment, etc., 
for 900 colonies. Other values worth over 
$25,000. Sell for $12,500 or best offer. 
Ernest Galloway, 123 W. 6th St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Four hundred double-story colonies in 
excellent condition with drawn combs 
and extracting equipment. Mc- 
Cullough, Urbana, Ohio, R. R 


FOR SALE—300 colonies in Northern 
Michigan, state inspected, good equipment. 
For detail write Box 251, Gleanings, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


February, 1952 














,.: HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and fess than .carloads. 
Mail a and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














Michigan 
Headquarters 
for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 


Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 














G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 


Dotson’s Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















HONEY LABELS 


improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Bees Delivered 
Our 30th Year 


State size and number of 
packages wanted so we 
can make delivered prices. 


Italian D.R. stock only with 
100% satisfaction. 


Merrill Bee Co. 
P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 




















ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen ............. $3.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ............ 2.75 
Gees, GOEM  ....66..::.:. a 
Book early and be sure of your 
shipping dates. 10% will book or- 
ders, balance 10 days before ship- 
ping date. Live delivery guaran- 
teed. 
BAYOU BEE CO. 

Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 





Northern California 
Package Bees and Queens 


Will accept some honey in 
exchange for packages 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 


BEES and QUEENS 
1952 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Miss. 


John M. Davis Strain 
Italian Queens 

1-24 24-up 
$1.25 $1.20 

Daughters of ABBA 

Tested Stock 

1-24 24-up 
$1.50 $1.40 
LITTLE APIARIES 

oO. 


Shelbyville, Tenn. P. Box 122 
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1 Root 45-frame Simplicity extractor. 
Good condition, complete with motor. 
Woodrow Miller, Randolph, Nebraska. 





FOR SALE — 22 colonies of bees and 
equipment. Robert C. Hart, 129 N. Under- 
hil, Peoria, Illinois. 





8 and 10 frame equipment for 200 to 
300 colonies for extracted honey. Also 
new 8-frame Superior extractor, Nieses 
clarifier and filter, and pump. Locations 
if desired. Credit considered if operated 
in this region. Do not reply unless in- 
terested. Combs’ Gardens, Fruita, Colo. 


FOR SALE—63 colonies of bees with 
equipment for 200 colonies. Free of dis- 
ease. Complete equipment for extracting, 
storage, pasteurizing, bottling in good con- 
dition. Must move out of state. William 
A. Wilcox, Rt. 1, Box 160, Hales Corners, 
Wis. 

BEES FOR SALE—200 colonies or less, 
$8.00. Ten-frame standard equipment, 
two supers. Can be left on location for 
early honey and increase. H. A. Franke, 
Uva'de, Texas. 


THIRTY hives bees for sale at close 
fruit bloom, about May tenth. Norman 
Bros. excellent stock. JAY STEWART, 
~~ HALL, ORANGE COUNTY, 


N. 


: FOR SALE—500 colony complete outfit 
in uncrowded territory. Write Box 627, 
McCoy, Colo. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


YANCEY HUSTLERS for 1952—Packages 
and Queens, ready April Ist. Three-band 
Italians, bred for business. Overweight 
packages; spring-reared queens; all guar- 
anteed to please. Caney Valley Apiaries, 
2500 Nichols Ave., Bay City, Texas. 

YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS. Package 
bees. Satisfaction guaranteed. oO. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 

GREEN'S PROFIT PRODUCING Italian 
queens will please you. My 25 years’ 
experience is your safe guard. If you 
want a better hive of bees, get a better 
queen. Start shipping about March first. 
Price, 90c¢ each. After June first, 50c 
each. Cash before shipping dates. D. P. 
Green, De Land, Fla., R. 2, Phone 512M. 


CAUCASIANS—2 pound packages, $3.00; 
3 pound packages, $4.00. Queen $1.00 
each. Lewis and Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, 
Box 294, Greenville, Ala. 


THREE BANDED Italian bees and 
queens, best of quality and good service. 


Alamance Bee Company, Graham, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN bees and queens, extra 
good workers and very gentle. Black 
River Apiaries, Currie, N. 

Golden Italian bees and queens, very 
beautiful and easy to handle. Carolina 
Bee Farm, Graham, N. Carolina. 


CARNIOLAN QUEEN BEES, warranted 
young and fertile, certified healthy $1.50 
each, postpaid. 3-lb. package with Car- 
niolan queen, $5.25 each, f.o.b. shipping 
point. Health certificate furnished with 
each shipment. If you have trouble with 






























































Nosema, try our bees. Ephardt Honey 
Farms, Batchejor, Louisfana. 
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FOR SALE — Top quality queens. 
(Italians). Lynn Williams, Paradise, Butte 
Co., Calif. 








SEEDS 


EVERFLOWERING LOCUST (Robinia 
jemperflorens) trees, strong 3-5 ft., each 
$2.75; 3 for $6.5C; 12 for $20.50; Chinese 
Vitex trees, 3 for $2.50; 12 for $7.50; post- 
paid. Free honey plant catalog. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Special 
seed collections: 10 FORAGE CROPS, $1.00; 
6 BEE-GARDEN (unusual varieties), $1.00; 
8 for naturaiizing $1.00; All three col- 
lections, $2.75; postpaid. Free catalog. 
Pellett Gardens, Atiantic, Iowa. 

For NECTAR for SHADE—One EVER- 
FLOWERING LOCUST (Robina semper 
florens) tree 5 foot; one MOSS LOCUST - 
Rose pink May flowering (Robinia hispida) 
bush 2 foot; one THORNLESS HONEY LO- 
CUST (Gleditsia triancanthos inermis) 18 
inch, ali for $2.95 or three of each for 
$7.95 postpaid. Prompt orders from this 
add gets extra premium. Eighty variety 
HONEY PLANT & TREE catalog free. 
Est. 1910. NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, 
St. Peter, Minnesota. 


HELP WANTED 




















WANTED: Beeman. Must also be ex- 
perienced truck driver. Good wages 
plus bonus. &. Schader, Sunnyside, 
Washington. 





Man for 1952 package season with pos- 
sibility of operating bees on shares for 
honey crop, if capable. Experience in 
package business not necessary but helps. 
Write Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 


WANTED capable experienced beekeep- 
er. Must give reference. Living quarters 
furnished. Good salary and a permanent 
position. Farr, 4851 Raddock. Road Bond 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAN to assist in producing and pack- 
ing honey. Living quarters furnished. 
Year round job to right man. State age, 
experience, and wages expected. Archie 
Kauffman, St. Johns, Mich. 

MAN TO HELP in queen and package 
work this season. No drinkers. Will pay 
prevailing wages. References’ desired. 
HOWARD WEAVER, NAVASOTA, TEXAS. 

HELP WANTED — Experienced queen 
breeder. Must have had experience and 
ability to do such work on a large scale, 




















also, sober, reliable, and _  tndusgtrious. 
Wages commensurate qualifications. M. 
C. Berry & Son, Box 684, Montgomery, 
Ala. 





CAPABLE single bee man for extracted 


production. Season, April-November. Give 
experience, age, personal habits, salary 
expected. Room, board furnished. Lavern 


Depew, Auburn, N. 

WANTED—tThree experienced or inex- 
perienced men to work in our apiaries 
and packing plant. Good wages, bonus, 
other advantages. Schultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS — 








BEES FOR SALE AND LEASE—Mon- 


tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nebraska. Contact 


Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 








TO LEASE—100 10 frame hives of bees. 
Share of crop or cash. John Ellis, New- 
field Rd., Torrington, Connecticut. 


February, 1952 








: High Quality Italian 


Package Bees & Queens 
Prolific & Productive 
Queens 2-lbs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-Ilbs. 

1-24 $1.10 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
25-up 1.00 2.90 3.65 4.40 5.15 
Bees are shipped in new, neat, light- 


weight shipping cages by Express 
Collect or Parcel Post when pre- 
paid by customer. 10% books your 
order, ba ance due 10 days before 


shipping date. State Health Certifi- 
cate and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Please send your requirements in as 
soon as possible. Thank you. 


Carlus T. Harper 


New Brockton, Alabama 


A 





PV 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


With Queen 1 to 9 10 to 99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. $2.75 $2.65 $2.50 
3 Ib. pkg. 3.70 3.60 3.45 
4 lb. pkg. 4.50 4.40 4.30 
Nice large 

Queens .85 49 70 


We guarcintee you nice large 
1952 queens and full weight 
packages. Order early for your 
preferred date. 

Mitchell’s Apiaries Bunkie, La. 








Better Hurry for those per- 
sonally reared Caucasian 
Queens and Package Bees. 


Howard Weaver 
Navasota, Texas 


oro rrr 











WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1952 


Only 20% with order. Balance 10 days 
before shipping. We guarantee live de- 
livery and health certificate with each 
package shipped. 





2-b. pkg. with queen 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 


GREMILLION APIARIES 
Hessmer, La. 





Gray Caucasians 
Reliable and Prompt Service 
Write for Prices 


Bolling, Ala. 
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Bolling Bee Co. 





































































































f ‘ egg sonra | Rg ye with pack- 
° age bees last week in April to Northern 
Will You Buy Bees Michigan. Will bring back packages for 
thi Sart oy anyone interested. Contact Wilson Mitchell, to say 
iS opring: c/o S. J. Head, Crossett, Ark. Price on and tl 
If so, and especially if you in- — SALE OR FRADE one 0 ach confin 
’ a ne inc 
tend to get Kelley s Island Hy foundation mill. M. Krutzeck, Wilawana, bers. 
brids, place your order at once. Pa. your | 
The demand is great and we WANTED: Lease or what have you on a sur} 
cannot gaurantee to deliver Hy- about 400 colonies in Montana or Idaho. matter 
brids on short notice. How- A. M. Fowler, Sunnyside, Wash. is use 
ever, we will do our best. size e 
Buy your bees as you would WANTED an eas 
seed for your farm or garden. FILTER PRESS WANTED FOR HON. ny fo1 
The best is cheapest regardless EY. Write to Box 352 Gleanings, Medina, mater! 
of price. The queen is your bee Ohio. Son 
seed 
MAGAZINES Sr a 
Package Bees WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of — 
Headed either by our regular ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ a: 
strain queens or Kelley’s Island Association. One year, $1.50; two years, ana I 
Hybrids at the following prices: $2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination This i: 
2-!b / 3-Ib with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 show 
ib. w/q 3-lb. w/a Affieck Bldg., Winnipeg Canada. 
1 to 25 $3.25 $4.25 moral 
26 3.00 4.00 THE BEE WORLD, international and ound 
or more : . scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, p : 
“They Produce” with apiculture abstracts. Monthly, in- and ir 
4 c.uding membership in the Apis club, $1.75 far fr 
—2 our orders and pick up per annum. ~upeckmen copy, 12c u. &. pest the b 
truck for substanti i ¥ age stamps, from e Secretary, e Way's 
y a tee : tial savings End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. few Pp 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed” Read the South African Bee | Journal. — 
Pub.ished every two months. ubscription wea 
ROSSMAN & LONG 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box conta! 
P. 0. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga pen eM Aft 
3 = Know interesting facts concerning the mann 
ba bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
BEES d QUEE NS. JOURNAL, published in English by the — 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), amgarrh, inati 
on 8 Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available allow 
Send for FREE Circulars through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shiilings 
: or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, syster 
Booking orders now Rs 14s. 1/9 or 40 cents (international Mon- Septe 
: ey Order). Payment in mint _ postage 
Over 30 years a shipper stamps of your country accepted. a? 
iari a DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- ‘ 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries B-23 Dnt fe hg § Fy A ning 
Weslaco, Texas ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT flow, 
RAISER reaches more ——- with with 
more information on range sheep than any 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE. BUY other magazine published. Subscription full | 
YOUR SAVINGS BONDS NOW. $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. hone} 
ready 
be cé 
1952 ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 1952 pers 
Quantity 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. catch 
Packages Ww. q. w. q. w. q. d 
1-12 $3.00 ea. $4.00 ea. $4.80 ea. goo 
13-99 2.90 ea. 3.75 ea. 4.60 ea. mer 
100 or more 2.75 ea. 3.50 ea. 4.25 ea. area 
QUEENS: $1.00 each, postpaid. bum} 
Above prices are F. O. B. Hahira, Ga. Live delivery GUARANTEED. Certificates teous 
of Inspection included with all shipments. TERMS: Payment in full prior to A 
shipping. r 
GOLD LEAF APIARIES BOX 252 HAHIRA, GA. — 
A) JA appr 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS — “ITALIANS” F patio 
; 1-9 10-99 100-up E by ¢ 
es I IE ooo cncucennesanunsetamiuaal $3.25 $3.00 $2.90 . than 
2S .6UmM.L.UlU lOO O— 4.25 4.00 3.80 = 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen o.oo. ccceceens 5.25 5.00 4.75 = prev 
Extra Queens .................... $1.00 each = lems 
We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each ship- s Our 
ment, and service on which you can depend. Shipments by 3 ti 
express or parcel post. = ating 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays : and 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES CLAXTON, GEORGIA = prob 
“4 ~ 
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IMPROVING STOCK 
(Continued from page 75) 


to say that no excluders are used 
and the honey flow is utilized to 
confine the bees to the lower cham- 
bers. Here is where anticipating 
your flow comes in handy, because 
a surplus of supers will not help 
matters if this no-excluder system 
is used. However, if all the same 
size equipment is used, it will be 
an easy matter to confine the colo- 
ny for winter, should the flow not 
materialize. 

Some may decide that it is a nui- 
sance to leave the back entrance, 
since the bees will cluster on the 
back of the hive and eventually find 
and relocate the proper entrance. 
This is true, but my trials and errors 
show me that this temporary dé- 
moralization results in a few less 
pounds of honey (that day’s intake) 
and in this area where the flows are 
far from plenteous, I prefer to leave 
the back entrance, not only for a 
few pounds of honey, but for extra 
ventilation necessary in this hot 
weather and in the hive that now 
contains two field forces. 

After working in my yards in this 
manner, I am called away to other 
parts of the State to cope with pol- 
lination problems, so the yards are 
allowed to operate with the let-alone 
system until late August or early 
September. This is the explanation 
for the pile on of supers. 

If my visit is timed to the begin- 
ning of the aster and goldenrod 
flow, I find the colonies all united, 
with the young queens alive and in 
full possession of the hives. The 
honey is sealed and upstairs and 
ready for the extractor. This may 
be carted away and the empty su- 
pers replaced after extracting to 
catch the fall flow, usually not too 
good a flow, especially if the sum- 
mer crop has been excellent. This 
area never seems to give both a 
bumper summer crop and a boun- 
teous fall flow in the same year. 

And there is the summer com- 
plete; only the necessary fall-winter 
manipulations to accomplish and we 
approach these with happy antici- 
pation, since our colony is headed 
by a young queen of better stock 
than headed the same colony the 
previous year. Our swarming prob- 
lems for the year have been nil. 
Our honey yards have been oper- 
ating with a minimum of attention, 
and the combined field forces have 
probably produced a little more 
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Whittle’s 


Leather Colored Italians 
Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. Reserve 

1952 Shipping Dates Early. 

Write for Our 1952 Prices 
on Package Bees and Queens 

Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You. 


G. E. Whittle 

Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 
L AE ae Cire Sea 























Three-Banded Italian Package 


Bees and Queens 


Italian stock that is carefully select- 
ed primarily for what they produce 
and their gentleness. Place your 
1952 requirements with me now. 
Have Caucasian queens also. Prices 
are: 





Lots of Queens 2-Ib. 3-!b. 4b. 

w/q w/q w/q 

1 - 25 $1.15 $3.00 $3.90 $4.85 

25- 50 1.05 2.90 3.80 4.715 

50-100 1.00 2.85 3.75 4.65 
Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 

‘nie — 





a ad 


1952 QUEEN BEES 
3-Banded Italians 


No Sulfa or other dope used 
Queens raised on honey 


Geo. W. Moore 


Shasta, Shasta Co., California 


_ 
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than we would have gotten by other 
management. Best of all, we are 
on our way toward better stock and 
bigger yields. 

Once again let me remind the 
reader that this system is offered 
only as a suggestion for improving 
stock and should be followed after 
adapting it to your own particular 
honey flows and area. But such a 
system can be worked out, and you 
can improve your stock as we have, 
or perhaps even better. Stock im- 
provement is not accomplished easi- 
ly or quickly but each attempt 
brings big rewards. 
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FARM and RANCH Bookshelf 
For Yourse!'f or as a Thoughtful Gift 
WAITING FOR EXPERIENCE IS SLOW AND EXPENSIVE 
BUY IT IN BOOKS. Get the benefit of millions spent on agricultural experiments. 
Books will pay for themselves many times over. 
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ANIMAL SCIENCE—Ensminger 

A handbook on 
stock production to 
which you can _ turn 
for information on all 
phases of the industry— 
breeding, feeding, shel- 
ter, disease prevention, 
parasite control, mar- 
keting, judging, and a 
multiple of other sub- 
jects. Over 1.000 pages, 
400 illustrations. 








APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE 


PRODUCTION ....... ‘ ead $2.10 
Here's how to do it 
without page upon 


page of history. Gives 
the recommended prac- 
tices with a minimum 
of reading and a max- 
imum of information. 
What to do, not why 
to do it. 








APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 

Juergenson & Mortenson ................ $2.10 
To-the-point information 
on dairy production. Writ- 
ten in easy to under- 
stand, non-technical lan- 
guage. You can learn 
how to make your cows 
produce with this pocket- 
sized book. 








ANIMAL SANITATION 

CONTROL—Dykstra_...................0 
| Here's 600 pages of advice and 
information that will enable 
you to keep healthy livestock. 


Sick livestock is a poor in- 
vestment and veterinary ser- 
vice costs money. Dykstra 


tells you how to keep both to 
a minimum. Saving one ani- 
mal will buy a lot of books. 





YENOY BY, BS BOON POY Asse, 


MINGE Oi Ut BOysnparg ArrPes ; 











SHEEP HUSBANDRY—Ensminger 


coool 
Here’s a real Sheepman’s 
Reference book covering 
everything from Breed- 


ing Sheep to Central 
Marketing and _ Packer 
Slaughtering of Sheep 


and Lambs. If you're in 
the sheep business, here’s 
a book that should be in 
your library. 








BEEF CATTLE HUSBANDRY 
Ensminger 





din diced aabaniadae aiaetidiaatadsiaiaatuaiie $3.50 
Up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on all phases of 
the beef cattle indus- 
try. Includes such re- 
cent developments as 
dwarfism or midgets in 
cattle and methods of 
purging the herd of 
dwarfs. It's a “Cattieman’s Handbook”’ 
that should be in the library of everyone 
connected with the industry. 








PASTURES FOR THE 
SOUTH—King 
This book telis how to 


pian and improve pas- 
tures. Good pastures 
don't just grow any 
more than corn and 
wheat do—they are 
raised. Hay and pas- 


ture are money crops 
and hence deserve man- 
agement and study. 








PRINCIPLES OF FEED- 
FARM ANIMALS .....$3.25 


This book presents the 
latest advances in the 
field of animal nutrition, 
interpreted so that the 
information is of prac- 
tical value to a_ stock- 
man. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Circle books wanted — enclose check. 


Order from: 


THE INTERSTATE 
GBC Farm Books 


P. O. Box 594 
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BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 68) 


eral Vitex trees, which seem to be 
in blossom a good deal of the time. 
One is in blossom today, January 1. 
I have some 20 colonies of bees 
about 100 feet from the Vitex trees, 
and I have never seen a bee On a 
Vitex blossom. 

“T would suggest that before any- 
one else sets out 700 Vitex trees for 
the sole benefit of the bees, that he 
first ascertain whether, in his local- 
ity, the bees would be interested in 
one Vitex tree.’—C. L. Burling- 


ham, Fla. 
e@*ees?s 


“In the article ‘Honey and Hay | 


Fever’ 
author states that his bee friend re- 
marked, ‘Bees don’t work ragweed’. 
This year there was some ragweed 
in my garden approximately five 
feet high. One Sunday morning as 
I was walking in the garden, I no- 


in the November issue the | 


ticed the bees working this pollen | 


on the ragweed most vigorously.” 
—O. F. G., Md. 


“In Gleanings of August 1951, 
Tom Max writes about a new device 
for bee-hives, to wit, letting the bees 
fill the honey jars. This is not a 
new device for Europe, for in the 
beebook of J. L. Christ, a well known 
German beekeeper, 150 years ago, 
this beekeeper describes the same 
method. 

“As a peculiarity he writes that 
the bees built from the top bars into 
the jar.”—J.C.V.S., Holland. (See 
page 108 of this issue.) 


ee & 2 2: @ 





“T discontinued my subscription 
to the bee magazines because of: 
low priced honey and hard times.” 
—O. D., Florida. 

* * * *k * 

“T have a 1935 edition of ABC- 
XYZ of Bee Culture and I think it 
one of the best works of its kind to 
be had and if reading material runs 
out or gets stale, I can always get 
a thrill out of reading a few chap- 
ters from the bee man’s Bible, ABC- 
XYZ of Bee Culture.’’—E. R. Snider, 
N. M. 

* * * & & 

“TI will be glad to pass on to you 
all the things I have heard other 
beekeepers say about your maga- 
zine. 

“Most of the fellows seem to think 
that to succeed with bees one must 
keep up with the latest development 
in apiculture, and that is to be 
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OUR THIRTY-FIRST Consec- 
utive pcickage-shipping sea- 
son is about to get under 
way. Let our many years 
of experience serve you in 
1952. 
THE PUETT COMPANY 
HAHIRA, GA. 


“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty” 

















TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FOR CHRYSLER ALL-STEEL electric 
welded queen excluders in the U. S. A., 
write to: Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
12th Street, Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for 
circular E. 2. 
outfit, 4 high, extractor and 
Nels A. Nelson, 











25-colony 
other equipment, $200.00. 
Ray, Minn. 





found in your magazine. Then 
there are the advertisements that are 
carried, with all kinds of equipment 
available through the ads. 

“The use of photographs to illus- 
trate the different use of new ideas 
and experiments is fine. ‘Seeing is 
believing’. A good clear cover pic- 
ture on some timely subject is one 
of the many attractive things about 
Gleanings. 

“And as to my own personal opin- 
ion concerning your publication I 
think it worth many times the cost 
per year to any beekeeper, be he 
large or small. I would not do with 
out this magazine and no other 
member of this association ought to 
try to get along without it. To real- 
ly keep on the ball and keep up with 
what the other fellow is doing, one 
must read.”—G. C. S., N. C. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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eary'] JENSEN Says: 





Greatest percentage of profit from any 
business operation is not always contingent 
on employment of the cheapest, from the 
standpoint of gees. of those things con- 
sidered cost. f quality was not a moti- 
vating force to success, then most free 
enterprizes would soon disappear. The 
quality of what’s on the inside of your 
bee hives is what is most likely to de- 
termine your success or failure, whether 
you are a little or big operator. Success 
is not achieved in beekeeping over night, 
and failures do not continue in business 
decades on end. 

We are now booking orders at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Packages with queen 


Queens 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 

1-24 $1.25 ea $4.00 $5.00 $6.25 

25-99 eB 3.75 4.75 6.00 

100-499 165 ” 3.50 4.50 5.75 
1000-up 1.00 ” 


All above prices are for, or with, “Mag- 
nolia State” Italian queens. 


If queens of Dadant improved stock of 
“Starline” Disease resistant “Hybrids”, add 
25c to each item above. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Mississippi U.S.A. 


37th year of QUALITY production 








Queens Our Specialty 
Italian, Caucasian, 
and Carniolans 
Three Isolated Mating Yards 
to Prevent Mixing Breeds 
ITALIANS .......... $1.00 each 
ee 1.10 each 
COPMIGEBMS 2 .n ccc. 1.25 each 


Shipments start Feb. 20, 1952. 
All Queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 
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GASPARD’S QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 

AND PACKAGE BEES 
We are now booking orders for spring 1952. 
Live delivery guaranteed and a _ health 
certificate accompanies each shipment 
10% books your order, balance 10 days 
before shipping date. A young laying 
queen in each package. Same prompt ser- 
vice is given orders for one or one thou- 
sand packages. 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen ................ $3.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen ................. 3.80 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen ................ 4.50 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen ................ 5.60 
SII. -srsdsbnasdapbbamiasadinnendngnadnndsbanidinn 1.00 


10% discount on 25 packages or more. 
For comb packages, add $1.10 per comb. 


GASPARD BEE CO. HESSMER, LA. 
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| Package Bees 
| for 1952 


Truck loads a specialty 
Nuclei made to order 
Italian Queens 


Eugene Walker 
Live Oak, Calif. 

















PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Shipped on 100% Live 
Time BRIGHT 3-BANDED Delivery 
ITALIANS 


For 1952. Don’t be disappointed in buy- 
ing bees. We want your business and 
you want quality bees and prompt service. 
Only good quality packages pay profits. 
Poor packages are expensive at any price. 
Our 31 years’ experience in queen rearing 
and package shipping assure you quality 
and service as good as money can buy. 
10% books your order, balance before ship- 


ping date. Health certificate and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

1-24 25-100 
2-b. pkg. with queen $3.25 $3.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.25 4.00 
Untested queen 1.00 .90 
Tested queen 1.90 1.75 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
Ramer, Ala. 





S 


Write for prices on 100 pack- 
age lots or more 


Dixieland Apiaries 
Greenville, Alabama 


: - os ' 
: Dixieland’s 
=  Leather-Colored-Italian =: 
: Bees and Queens : 
? Shipping dates open through =: 
: April and May : 
= 1-50 queens, each oo... $1.00 = 
= 1-50 2-lb. pkg. with qn. ......... 3.25 = 
z 1-50 3-lb. pkg. with qn. ........ 4.10 az 











KOEHNEN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 


For Quality and Service 


KOEHNENS APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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COUNTY BEEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 87) 
and treasurer in each association. 
The fairer sex makes a good secre- 
tary and treasurer as they give the 
writings of the meetings and busi- 
ness orders that feminine touch. 

Well, now, let’s sum up what work 
we have done to date. You will 
find plenty of work to do to have 
a good active association. 

You have called the meeting to 
order, voted three officers in for the 
coming year, and then there comes 
the point of just how much your 
new association should charge for 
yearly dues. This will range any- 
where from $1.00 to $1.50 per adult 
member. Here is a little tip on the 
younger beekeepers, those below 18. 
Let them join for half price, or less 
than the price for older beekeepers. 
Make friends and answer any ques- 
tions these young people may ask, 
since they are the future crop of 
beekeepers in our great country. 
We need more of these young bee- 
keepers today. 

As to future meetings, find out 
ahead of time those who will have 
meetings in their homes. Line these 
future meetings up about three 
months in advance. 

Programs—Very interesting pro- 
grams can be planned. Invite your 
county agricultural agent to give a 
little speech on legumes in your 
county. Invite an inspector from a 
nearby county over for a talk on A. 
F. B., and above all, don’t overlook 
the talent of your own members. 
State men are very willing to help 
out and they usually show some very 
good movies on bees or pollination 
of clover. Perhaps a door prize of 
beeware will induce more beekeep 
ers to attend the meetings. 

Here’s another topic for discus- 
sion your association will face 
sooner or later—the American Hon- 
ey Institute and how it helps you 
and your association. I don’t need 
to go into this as all beekeepers 
want to sell their honey and the 
Institute is doing a great job along 
this line. My advice to your new 
association is to join the A. H. I. 

Well, I think I have mentioned 
most of the important steps on how 
to go about organizing a county bee 
association. If those who plan on 
starting a new association face any 
hardships I will be only to glad to 
give any help I can; and I hope I 
have made it clear how much these 
county associations are needed. 
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YORK’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
for 1952 
Quality Bred Italians 


We are now booking orders and 
getting ready to serve you during 
the coming season with the high- 
est quality and the best of ser- 
vice. Our large number of colo- 
nies enables us to give your or- 
der prompt attention and ship- 
ment by truck, parcel post, or 
express. Information on prices 
and shipping details will be an- 
nounced later. Book your or- 
ders now. 


The Strain Preferred by Leading 
Honey Producers 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries) 











Ine 


LADY LIKE CAUCASIAN bees in 
our testing apiaries in a North Cen- 
tral State more than doubled that 
state’s average per colony honey crop 
in 1951. Our breeding queens for 
this season were selected for disease 
resistance, honey production, and 
gentleness. Their daughters will 
produce for you if properly handled. 

1-11 12-49 50-up 


Select untested qn., ea. $1.30 $1.20 $1.10 
2-"b. with ” a 3.75 3.65 3.50 
3-"b. with ” - - £38 4.65 4.50 


Select untested qn. after June Ist, $1.10 ea., 
any number. Circular on request. 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Castleberry, Ala. 

















ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
Book your orders now. Full 
weight, Health certificate, 
and live delivery guaranteed. 
Via express. 

2-lb. pkg. with queen ........ $2.50 

3-lb. pkg. with queen ........ 3.40 

MINNIE costs a; sicrscnas Casenaabagseaenes -90 


Homan Bros. 
Shannon, Miss. 





R. 2 
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Starline SUNKIST Italian 
Your choice of two fine lines. The Starline hybrid bred 
for top performance plus disease resistance. Our regular 
Italians a favorite for years. Parcel post or Express. 





— \ 











Starline Italian 2-Ib. 3-Ib. Pkgs. with 
Queens Queens w/q w/q Starline Qns. 
1 -24 $1.45 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 Add: 35c 
25 -50 1.35 1.00 3.25 4.20 Add: 35c 
50 -up 95 3.00 3.90 Add: 35c 
100-999 1.25 
SUNKIST BEE COMPANY CONVENT, LA. 
. 4 


“Iii iii iii iii iiiiiiil ime 


Look for this Sign 

> oni? A2.SH"Losr BEES and QUEENS 

R, 1 Three banded Itclian bees and 
KELLEY’S ISLAND improved 
hybrid queens direct from our 
own farm. Shipments start 
April Ist, express or parcel 
post shipment. Thousands of 
ae Trade Mk. Reg. extra queens. Write now for 


U. S. Pat. Off. “ ‘ ‘ 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” prices and shipping dates. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
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Bring Your Dreams Down to Earth 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 





264 Sections from One Colony! 


Yes, 264 excellent sections per colony from 100 colonies — a new 
world’s record made in 1951 by the author of the book 


Honey in the Comb 
By Carl E. Killion 


You will do well to buy this 
book and learn Mr. Killion’s 
methods. 148 generously il- 
lustrated pages. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 95) 
thing about bee behavior and the 
principles that underlie success in 
beekeeping. This information is 
acquired by reading, talking with 
beekeepers, and handling bees. 

Someone has said that beekeepers 
are born, not made. This is not al- 
ways the case. There are, however, 
some who appear to have a natural 
aptitude for beekeeping, while 
others never seem to catch on to 
the tricks of the trade. Anyone who 
has a liking for the business and a 
determination to master the funda- 
mentals that make for success, should 
undertake beekeeping. 

There is nothing difficult about 
it. You simply get the bees, pack- 
ages or swarms, put them in hives, 
keep them well fed until the colo- 
nies are built up to good strength, 
then at the beginning of the main 
honey flow put on supers to hold 
the surplus honey, take off the hon- 
ey at the close of the season, leav- 
ing enough for the bees to live on 
during the winter. Of course, bee- 
keeping isn’t quite so simple as this 
may sound but at least it boils down 
to getting some hives of bees, then 
seeing to it that they have three 
things, food, comb space, and pro- 
tection. The details of management 
may be acquired as you go along 
through the season and will be 
elaborated on in future talks. 


Me 


BEGINNING THE HARD WAY 
(Continued from page 81) 
honey, mostly chicory and clover. 
It has a delicate flavor all it’s own. 
As I had a deep super full of honey 
on another hive to replace the two 

shallow ones I extracted those. 

September 9 was quiet and warm, 
and the bees busy working on aster 
and goldenrod. I have read where 
some beekeepers say their bees do 
not go near goldenrod but maybe it 
is the plumy goldenrod. The fra- 
grant goldenrod I would not give a 
second look if I were making up a 
bouquet of flowers, but for bee pas- 
ture, ah, that is another story. 

On Sept. 10 I took off the last of 
the extracting supers, removed the 
excluders, and prepared the bees for 
winter. 


February, 1952 





Packages for 1952 


ITALIANS 
Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 
1 -24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25-49 1.00 3.25 4.20 
50-up 95 3.00 3.90 


Triangle Apiaries 


North, South Carolina 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
3-lb. Pkg. with Queen 
Queens, each 

10% discount on 20 or more. 

GEORGE O’NEILL & SONS 

Haines City, Fla. 
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Good Italian Queens 
in Season 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 


Our 1952 prices will 
interest you. 
Our packages and queens 
from ABBA selected stock will 
please you. Write us today. 
J. F. McVay Jackson, Ala. 











BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 121) 

“T have looked quite a bit for the 
‘Fountain of Youth’. Well, I have 
found it at long last. Now you 
know, I am no longer young, so 
I just go and sit down by one of my 
good hives about June 15th. I see 
the bees going and coming, and in 
a big hurry, too. They are working 
just like it was the morning of cre- 
ation. What can have. brighter 
hopes? They don’t worry about the 
price of honey. They work for the 
night is coming, like we do in North 


Michigan. My bees were out today 
(Dec. 3, 1951) going round and 
round. 


‘Most every one does things just 
a little different. You know some 
are right-handed and some are left- 
handed so maybe the odd feller will 
come out best—Democrats and Re- 
publicans, too. I don’t think a swarm 
has to be boiling over with bees in 
the fall to winter well.—Buzz Buzz. 
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“GULF BREEZE” QUEENS AND PACKAGES 


“GULF BREEZE” packages and queens are bred right, shipped right, 
and you deai with a responsib.e concern. Give us a trial. 
1952 PRICES 











Quantity Queens 2-lb w. q. 3-lb. w. q. 4-lb. w. q. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.25 $4.15 $5.15 
25-up 1.00 3.00 3.90 4.90 
l Bessonet Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 








THE RICH HONEY FARMS, JEANERETTE, LA. 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES—Heavy with bees, no drones. Shipped by parcel 
post or express. For parcel post shipment, add 75c per package for postage. 


QUEENS—tThe finest money can buy. Your choice of two outstanding breeds. 




















Painted, clipped or airmail at no extra cost. I 
DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS RICH’S LEATHER ITALIAN STOCK I 
Worth much more than the price we Gent.e, uniform, and good producers 
are asking. You have years of selec- will do their part in getting for you | 
tive breeding and testing in the ances- many supers of honey. Breeding stock 
try of this strain. Every desirable selected for high production, non- 
quality known to beemen is bred into swarming, and gentleness. These bees ] 
this line by artificial insemination. It are not resistant to A.F.B. as are the 
has taken years to get this strain where Starline Hybrids. You will, however, 2 
it is today, and if in years to come find them very profitable. ] 
there are better bees this will be it. Reguiar Leather 
Stariine queens: 1-24 $1.45 Italian queens: 1-24 $1.20 
25-99 1.35 25-99 1.10 
100-up 1.25 100-up 1.00 
Packages 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-Ib. 4.50 4.25 4.00 
4-Ib. 5.50 5.25 5.00 
When ordering packages with Starline queens, add 25c per package. 
Package Bees and Queens CARNIOLANS — 
for 1952 Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, a 


finest of workers, GENTLEST OF 
On! 8 one RACES. Penge is saf- 

. Italians nly. est in towns, near neighbors, or near the 
Best Quality tali y highway. Gentleness saves time, sweat, 
patience, and work. Northern breeders ] 


Order early. are 9 
Untested queens, $1.20 each ' 
Geo. A. Hummer & Sons Air Mail ; 
Prairie Point, Miss. Discount on quantity orders. Ask. Some 
packages yet. Ready March Ist. Over 
Est. 1892 26 years a queen breeder. 




















- Albert G. Hann 


La Belle, Florida 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 














Journal in the World 
Subscription $3.00 per annum WILLIAMS ITALIAN BEES —— 
payable in advance. 2-Ilb. package bees with queen....$2.75 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 3-lb. package bees with queen.... 3.75 
by taking out a subscription now Queens (POstPald)  ...........cccccecccccccsece 1.00 
through our agents: Guaranteed full weight and rompt 
i : shipping es. ea certifica tame 
Gleanings in Bee Culture Ee 
Seaeneaiaainin: taatadiniie Cite DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES ' 
The Leading Bee pe of the 303 W. Defee Ave. Baytown, Texas 
Southern Hemisphere is the ye 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 


— ee ~y 18 shillings per year_ post 
free. Start any time, Inquire for Inter- 
national Money Order for 18 shillings 
(Australian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 
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Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1952 Prices 


Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 





ins iit, A 


SULERECEOECSOSOD » 


Febr 








viind 











- 1952 
) CAROLINA’S 


Three-Banded Italian BEES and Queens 
Same High-Quality Merchandise and Service 











en 1. PREPAID to your door 
nied 2. Shipped by any means of your choice 
3. Queens clipped and painted for easy identification 
: 4. Guaranteed safe arrival 
5. Health Certificate with each shipment 
In spite of increased labor and material costs, our 1952 prices have 
K not been increased. 
9 1952 PRICES DELIVERED, PREPAID 
ck Queens 2-lb. & 3-Ib. & 4-Ib. & 5-lb. & 
n- each queen queen queen queen 
4 1-24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
=. 25-99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 
20 (for queenless packages deduct price of queen) 
10 SHIPPED ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
00 Terms: One-third upon receipt of order, balance ten days before shipment, 


CAROLINA HONEY COMPANY 


H. C. Brunson, Lessee 
— P.O. Box 188 Hampton, South Carolina Phone 4282 


(formerly Varnville) 












































-up, 
OF Three-Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 
the and Pure ‘Italian Three-Way D. R. Queens 
lors Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State health certificate 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. Replacement or refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 
1952 Prices 
Each Package with a Young Laying Queen 
pme Lots of 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 
ver 1-29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30-100 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100-up, each 2.80 3.50 4.25 5.00 
Tested Queens $2.00 each Untested Queens $1.00 each 
For introduced queens, add $1.00 per package. If queenless bees 
a are wanted, deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 
Jackson Apiaries Funston, Georgia, U.S. A. 
5 . 
5 Bring Your Dreams Down to Eearth 
“ Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
e 
OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN — “<= 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE If you are taking time to read, why 
s not read the best? Condensed to save 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific you time. Illustrated to give you 
— data, regulations, and plant possibilities. pleasure. 
7 a year, $2.00, U. 8. and Canada Modern Beekeeping 
} § a Soe, oe Se ee The Picture Bee Magazine 
5 AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Box 210 Paducah, Kentucky 
S i Hamilton, Illinois ~ 
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